.  .  •  36  ])ages  of  canned  f(K)d  facts  .  .  .  sales  ideas  .  .  . 
display  suggestions  .  .  .  merchandising  rules.  Fea¬ 
tures  26  big-volume  canned  foods— fish,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  items.  We  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  books  on  canned  foods  ever 
distributed  to  the  grocery  trade. 
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111  the  October  issues  of  leatliiig  retail 
and  wholesale  grocery  magazines  we 
are  offering  this  valuable  36-page 

book  of  canned  food 
merchandising. 
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CERTAINLY!  Fresh  vegetables 
canned  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
picked  in  the  fields  in  Heekin  Cans. 
The  future  of  the  canning  industry  is 
brighter  than  ever  before  —  canned 
foods  are  better.  For  years  The 
Heekin  Can  Company  has  been  proud 
of  its  contribution  to  the  American 
housewife  —  proud  of  its  canners  in 
their  wide  spread  activities.  Heekin 
Personal  Service  is  a  friendly  service 
that  binds  us  together  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Are  you  one  of  them?  THE 
HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 
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CANNED  FOODS 

On  your  shipping  cases— and 
in  all  your  promotion— gain  the  sales 
value  of  this  widely  publicized  slogan 


C^UST  THINK  what  the  slogan 
1  I  "Save  the  Surface"  has  done  for 
I  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry, 
and  "Say  It  With  Flowers"  for 
the  Florists.  Now  Continental  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Canned  Foods  Industry  with 
a  slogan  that  already  has  proved  to  be 
a  "naturcJ  "  —  "Health  and  Freshness 
Sealed  in  Cans." 

Millions  of  housewives  who  have  been 
impressed  by  Continental's  Canned 
Foods  advertising  will  be  more  inclined 
to  buy  your  products  if  they  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 


in  Cans.  "There  are  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  use  this  slogan.  Get  it  on  every 
one  of  your  brand  labels  as  soon  as  you 
can.  And  shipping  cartons,  millions  of 
which  find  their  way  into  the  house¬ 
wives'  kitchens  as  delivery  containers, 
are  ready-made  billboards  for  display¬ 
ing  this  slogan. 

And  so,  if  everyone  will  actively  pro¬ 
mote  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans"  this  slogan  will  quickly  become 
a  powerful  selling  influence  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Industry. 

It's  your  slogan.  Use  it! 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


October  H,  19S5 
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Moved — if  there  is  anything  in  the  old  adage: 
“Great  bodies  move  slowly,”  we  must  be  a 
great  body,  because  it  has  taken  us  13  years 
to  move  our  plant  and  office  to  more  suitable,  more 
accessible  quarters. 

Early  in  1922  we  were  compelled  to  take  back  the 
printing  plant  which  we  had  practically  given  to  a 
faithful  foreman  of  many  years,  because  we  wished  to 
be  free  to  put  all  our  time  and  attention  on  the  paper. 
He  died  and  his  son  did  not  handle  it  as  well  as  he  had. 
So  at  the  receiver’s  sale  we  bought  it  back ;  pushed  a 
section  of  the  plant  aside ;  and  installed  our  office,  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  no  more  absent  management  troubles. 
Ever  since  that  time  we  have  sought  to  move  into  a 
better  location — better  for  the  “shop,”  but  particularly 
better  for  the  “office.”  Now  at  last  we  have  succeeded. 

At  20  South  Gay  Street,  a  few  doors  South  of  Balti¬ 
more  Street,  and,  therefore,  in  the  heart  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  Baltimore,  we  have  an  ideal  set-up. 
Office  and  plant  on  the  one  floor,  60  x  100  feet,  with 
light  on  three  sides,  we  have  every  facility  to  produce 
each  issue  in  better  style  than  ever  before,  and  an 
office  which  is  easy  of  access  to  all  visitors  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  with  ample  room  for  their  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  As  yet  we  are  not  quite  ready  for  company, 
for  as  you  can  imagine,  the  job  of  moving  big  presses 
and  all  the  machinery  and  equipment  which  go  to  form 
the  up-to-date  printing  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
office,  records  and  all  else,  is  not  an  inconsiderate  task. 
Some  of  you  may  have  detected  a  disturbance  in  recent 
issues;  but  now  we  are  in,  and  are  getting  settled 
rapidly.  And  we  will  be  waiting  and  anxious  to  see 
you  in  about  a  week.  The  latch-string  is  always  out, 
and  we  want  out-of-town  folks  to  make  this  their  head¬ 
quarters,  addressing  their  mail  care  of  us,  and  they 
will  find  complete  office  facilities  at  their  disposal. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  the  fine  offices  we  had 
before  our  retirement  to  “the  shop.”  There  was  no 
mistake  in  getting  the  shop  right  under  our  constant 
icareful  attention;  but  the  removal  of  the  office  to  the 
shop,  in  its  out-of-the-way  location,  was  a  tactical  error 
as  far  as  the  visitors  were  concerned.  Now  we  have 
come  out  of  this  retirement ;  still  have  the  shop  right 
under  our  eyes  in  better  shape  than  ever,  and  are  re¬ 
suming-  care  pf  pur  visiting  friends  in  a  way  they  will 


like,  we  are  sure.  It  is  an  easy  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
office;  in  the  heart  of  the  City — the  headquarters  for  . 
all  interested  in  the  canning  and  allied  industries. 

To  facilitate  mail  delivery,  please  note  the  change 
of  address,  and  correct  your  records  accordingly. 

*  *  * 

Refund  of  unexpended  code  funds— 

Lest  we  raise  vain  hopes  in  your  breast  let  us 
hasten  to  say  that  this  refund  is  not  from  the  Can- 
ners’  Code,  nor  from  the  Machinery  Code.  There  may 
ultimately  be  such  refunds  from  those  Codes  but  we 
have  not  learned  about  them  as  yet.  The  refund  in 
this  instance  is  in  our  Code — ^the  Periodical  Publishers 
Code,  and  it  is  mentioned  here  because  the  whole  set  up 
and  operation  of  this  Code  was  ideally  and  econom¬ 
ically  handled,  and  we  believe  the  Code  was  whole¬ 
heartedly  supported  by  practically  the  entire  member¬ 
ship,  because  its  terms  were  drawn  to  honestly  correct 
unfair  tradings.  In  other  words  the  publishers  wanted 
to  do  what  their  Code  set  forth ;  they  put  in  their  Code 
only  such  matters,  and  having  put  them  in,  with  no 
strings  tied  to  them,  nor  any  ambiguous  language  to 
serve  as  an  escape  for  a  favored  few,  they  abided  by 
them,  and  they  contributed  a  proportional  amount  of 
money  to  police  the  Code.  Individually  that  amount 
was  small  because  all  contributed,  and  now  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  cent  of  such  contribution  has  been  re¬ 
turned.  As  business  men  they  undertook  a  business 
job,  carried  it  through  by  the  help  of  some  of  the  very 
leaders  in  the  publishing  field ;  no  one  sought  an  easy 
job  at  fat  salary ;  there  was  no  splurge  in  office  layout 
nor  personnel,  no  waste — and  so  there  is  a  very  neat 
refund  now.  And  we  believe  we  voice  the  feelings  of 
all  of  us  under  the  Periodical  Publishers  Code  in  say¬ 
ing  that  all  of  us  deeply  regret  the  day  that  killed  our 
Code,  and  broke  down  all  the  fine  work  that  had  been 
accomplished.  Every  member,  undoubtedly,  would 
much  rather  have  made  a  further  contribution  than 
to  have  received  this  refund. 

The  Code  was  not  a  hardship  upon  any  legitimate 
publisher,  but  on  the  contrary  was  a  great  benefit  in 
assuring  all  that  all  were  operating  upon  the  same 
basis.  It  eliminated  some  bad  practices  which  had 
been  allowed  to  creep  in,  but  again  all  reliable  pub¬ 
lishers  wanted  and  welcomed  this.  It  scotched  that 
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detestible  fringe  that  existed  in  every  industry  as  it 
should  be  scotched,  and  must  yet  be  scotched  in  every 
line  of  industry,  despite  the  rotten  chicken  case.  In¬ 
dustry  cannot  live,  much  less  thrive,  with  these  para¬ 
sites  allowed  to  run  wild  over  it,  any  more  than  can 
a  pea  crop  infested  with  aphids,  or  a  dog  with  fleas. 
And  the  Constitution  was  never  intended  to  be  the 
guardian  of  such  vermin.  And  it  is,  pre-eminently, 
the  job  of  the  National  Government  to  be  the  Umpire 
to  enforce  industry’s  own  regulations  wherever  that 
industry  exists ;  because  industry  knows  no  State  lines 
nor  boundaries,  nor  should  it,  in  our  country.  It  is 
idiotic  to  say  that  industry  may  not  police  itself,  but 
without  Codes — or  similar  enactments,  call  them  what 
you  will — it  cannot  police  itself,  and  that  detestible 
fringe  knows  it. 

Here  is  a  very  direct  answer  to  those  who  contended 
that  Codes  could  not  be  enforced.  Provided  of  course 
that  the  Code  had  been  drawn  with  honest  intent,  as 
a  genuine  expression  of  the  industry’s  desires,  and  not 
as  a  wily  trap  for  the  unwary  to  the  beneflt  of  the 
schemers.  The  Government  tried  to  smoke  out  these 
tricks,  and  so  make  the  codes  uniformly  fair,  but  it 
was  a  hard  job  and  took  many  long  months,  and  un¬ 
ending  wrangling,  and  in  spite  of  all  a  whole  flock  of 
these  unworthies  got  through  and  into  the  codes,  and 
ultimately  wrecked  the  whole  structure.  Men  in  all 
lines  of  industry  now  recognize  this,  and  are  angry 
at  the  results  and  at  those  who  perpetrated  the  tricks. 
You  will  see  the  day  when  Codes  are  restored  and  en¬ 
forced,  for  evil  has  never  yet  permanently  triumphed 
over  right. 

We  want  to  tender  our  sincere  thanks  and  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Stanley  R.  Latsaw,  of  The  Butterick  Com¬ 
pany,  Chairman  of  the  Code;  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr., 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Vice-Chairman, 
and  Roy  E.  Larsen,  Time,  Inc.,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
and  to  all  the  Directors  of  the  Periodical  Publishers 
Code,  for  their  splendid  and  efficient  work,  and  for  the 
fine  example  they  have  set  all  industry.  The  great 
publishers  of  the  country  are,  and  of  right  should  be, 
the  leaders  of  thought.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
right  to  this  claim  through  putting  fine  thought  into  as 
fine  action.  We  hope  that  they  can  keep  the  set-up  in 
form  because  it  will  be  wanted  soon  again. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1935  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  14-15,  1935 — Food  &  Grocery  Chain  Store, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

OCTOBER  18-22,  1935 — Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOVEMBER  4-5-6,  1935 — ^Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  6-8,  1935 — ^Asso.  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  21-22,  1935 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual, 
Hotel  and  City  to  be  decided  later. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1935 — Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual,  probably  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY  2,  1936 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Can¬ 
ners,  Annual,  Chesapeake  Hotel,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

JANUARY  7-8-9,  1936 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — ^National  Canners,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Preservers,  An¬ 
nual,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Food  Brokers, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies,  Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936— National  Pickle  Packers,  An¬ 
nual,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Spinach  Production  in  California 

California  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 

Circular  92,  July,  1935 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  California 

By  C.  W.  Scott 

Research  Assistant  in  the  Experiment  Station, 

University  of  California 


SPINACH  is  the  most  important  crop  grown  for 
greens  in  this  country.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
valuable  for  so  many  different  reasons,  in  a  nutri¬ 
tive  sense,  that  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  good  diet. 
When  raw  it  contains  unusual  quantities  of  vitamins 
A,  B,  and  C ;  and  even  when  cooked  or  canned  it  is  an 
outstanding  vegetable  source  of  these  vitamins.  It  is 
rich  in  minerals,  particularly  iron,  calcium,  and  phos¬ 
phorus;  and  it  serves  as  an  excellent  blood-forming 
food.  Since  its  caloric  content  is  low,  it  may  be  added 
to  a  practically  full  menu  without  danger  of  increasing 
the  consumer’s  weight. 

Studies  on  the  effect  of  cooking  on  vitamin  and  solu¬ 
ble-mineral  content  have  shown  the  least  loss  to  occur 
when  spinach  is  steamed,  or  cooked  with  practically  no 
added  water.  During  the  commercial  canning  process 
vitamins  A,  C,  and  G  are  little  affected,  although  B 
may  be  destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  the 
whole,  spinach  in  any  form  must  be  considered  one  of 
the  richest  sources  of  vitamins  A  and  C,  a  good  vege¬ 
table  source  of  B  and  G,  a  good  source  of  calcium  and 
of  phosphorus,  and  an  excellent  source  of  iron.  The 
improved  quality  of  the  canned  product  and  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  this  form  of  the  vegetable  have  also  been 
important  factors  in  its  increased  consumption. 

PRODUCTION  AREAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  production  of  spinach  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  that  for  market  and  that  for  manufacture  or 
canning. 

California  is  the  chief  producer  of  canned  spinach. 
Maryland  ranks  second  in  importance,  with  smaller 
production  in  New  York,  Texas,  and  a  few  other  states. 
In  1933  California  canned  approximately  62  per  cent 
and  in  1934  approximately  74  per  cent  of  the  total 
spinach  pack  of  the  country. 

PRODUCTION  AREAS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Spinach  production  for  market  in  California  is 
localized  principally  in  the  winter-vegetable  sections  of 
Imperial  County,  the  counties  surrounding  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  coast  counties  south  of  San  Francisco, 
and  smaller  acreages  in  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
counties.  The  principal  loading  points  for  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  are  Imperial  Valley  points,  Sacramento,  Stock- 
ton,  Los  Angeles,  Salinas,  San  Jose,  Niles,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  County  stations,  and  a  few  other  minor  stations. 

Most  of  the  acreage  for  canning  is  located  in  Santa 
Clara,  Alameda,  and  Monterey  counties,  followed  in 


order  by  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  and 
Yolo,  with  a  smaller  acreage  in  southern  California 
and  a  few  other  small  scattered  acreages.  The  acreage 
of  spinach  for  canning  by  districts  for  the  years  1928 
to  1934,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

ACREAGE  OF  CANNING  SPINACH  IN  CALIFORNIA  BY  DISTRICTS 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1928  TO  1934* 

Aver- 


District 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

age 

Santa  Clara  and  San 
Mateo  . . . 

2,891 

2,897 

2,166 

1,679 

855 

1,814 

2,815 

2,172 

Alameda  . 

1,897 

2,462 

1,834 

1,473 

739 

1,119 

1,809 

1,619 

Monterey,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  San  Benito . 

876 

762 

282 

217 

365 

723 

1,733 

708 

Sacramento  and  Yolo . 

2,433 

3,036 

1,501 

1,203 

907 

1,627 

2,536 

1,892 

Solano  and  Contra  Costa 

360 

60 

13 

138 

82 

Sutter,  Butte,  and  Yuba 

350 

662 

203 

265 

335 

245 

Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin, 
and  Merced . 

1,827 

2,551 

1,386 

952 

746 

1,439 

2,650 

1,636 

Tulare  and  Fresno . 

765 

1,072 

60 

403 

467 

394 

Kern  and  Kinss . 

250 

320 

280 

260 

200 

240 

23 

225 

Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
and  Ventura . 

1,055 

1,672 

605 

70 

227 

555 

1,009 

742 

Totals  . 

12,343 

16,784 

8,367 

5,854 

4,039 

8,198 

13,415 

9,714 

*  Data  from :  Acreage  of  specified  commercial  vegetable  crops  by  counties, 
California.  California  Co-operative  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Sacramento,  an¬ 
nual  issues.  (Mimeo.) 


CLIMATIC  AND  SOIL  REQUIREMENTS 

Spinach,  a  cool-season  crop,  will  withstand  freezing 
temperatures.  It  makes  its  best  growth  during  cool 
weather,  but  goes  to  seed  rapidly  during  warm  weather 
and  long  days.  Germination  of  the  seed  occurs  readily 
at  40  degrees  F.  and  below,  with  good  germination 
from  50  degrees  to  60  degrees,  and  with  a  decreasing 
percentage  of  germination  at  temperatures  higher  than 
these. 

The  poor  growth  of  spinach  during  warm  weather 
limits  its  production  in  the  Great  Valley  and  Imperial 
Valley  to  late  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  In  the  coastal 
regions  it  may  be  grown  the  year  round,  but  the  best- 
quality  product  is  secured  during  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  year. 

The  canning  crop  is  grown  principally  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  with  a  small  acreage  in  the 
fall. 

Spinach  will  grow  well  on  a  wide  range  of  soils,  but 
fertile  heavy  loams  usually  give  higher  yields  than 
lighter  soil  types.  Well-drained  river-bottom  or  low¬ 
land  soils  are  excellent.  Spinach  will  make  a  fair 
growth  on  soils  containing  too  much  sodium  chloride 
for  most  other  crops.  It  will  not  survive  when  sub¬ 
merged  under  water  for  any  length  of  time.  When  it 
is  grown  during  the  rainy  season,  the  land  should  be 
fairly  level  and  well  drained. 
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Spinach  is  sensitive  to  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of 
the  soil.  On  highly  acid  soils,  whose  pH  value  is  lower 
than  5.5,  low  germination,  yellowing  of  the  tips  and 
margins  of  the  seedling  leaves,  killing  of  the  roots, 
death,  or  a  poor  growth  of  the  plants  may  result.  On 
soils  that  are  too  strongly  alkaline,  the  yellowing  of 
the  leaves  referred  to  as  chlorosis  may  occur.  This 
results  from  a  deficiency  of  available  iron,  manganese, 
or  other  mineral  elements  in  the  soil  at  that  reaction. 

A  soil  reaction  close  to  neutral,  preferably  slightly  on 
the  acid  side  (pH  6.2  to  6.8),  has  been  found  to  give 
the  best  results  with  spinach. 

CROP  ROTATION 

Since  spinach  requires  only  a  short  growing  season, 
usually  70  to  100  days  during  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
year,  it  fits  well  into  rotations  with  other  crops  during 
a  season.  When  spinach  is  grown  in  small  acreages 
by  market  gardeners,  more  than  one  crop  of  spinach 
may  be  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  during  one 
season. 

The  crop  preceding  spinach  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  as  hand-weeding  the  spinach  is  exceedingly  ex¬ 
pensive.  For  this  reason,  spinach  should  not  follow  a 
grain  or  forage  crop.  Morning-glory  is  ordinarily  not 
a  troublesome  weed  during  the  time  this  crop  is  grown. 
When  weed  growth  in  a  canning  crop  is  heavy  at  har¬ 
vest  time,  the  entire  field  or  portions  of  it  may  have 
to  be  abandoned  because  of  difficulties  in  harvesting. 

When  only  one  crop  of  canning  spinach  is  grown  in 
a  season,  a  common  practice  is  to  place  the  spinach 
between  crops  of  canning  tomatoes.  Any  other  warm- 
season  crop,  such  as  beans,  that  would  not  occupy  the 
ground  from  the  middle  of  November  until  the  middle 
of  April  might  also  well  be  used  in  rotation  with  spin¬ 
ach  for  the  cannery. 

Spinach  is  often  interplanted  between  young  trees, 
young  asparagus  plantings,  or  wide-spaced  root-vege¬ 
table  seed  crops. 

FERTILIZER  PRACTICES 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  not  commonly  used  for 
spinach  in  this  state,  except  as  incidental  to  the  fertili¬ 
zation  of  other  crops.  The  feeling  that  such  a  practice 
would  be  profitable,  however,  is  growing.  According 
to  results  in  eastern  sections  where  spinach  has  been 
produced  for  a  long  period,  chemical  fertilizers,  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  are  very  profitable. 

To  be  of  highest  quality,  spinach  should  grow  rapidly 
and  luxuriantly  and  should  have  a  good  green  color. 
For  this  type  of  growth  a  supply  of  nitrogen  in  a  read¬ 
ily  available  form  is  necessary. 

Soils  of  low  fertility  generally  respond  to  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  organic  material  and  nitrogen.  Organic  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  applied  profitably  by  means  of  a  covercrop 
or  by  the  addition  of  barnyard  manure,  bean  straw,  or 
other  similar  organic  fertilizers.  Some  growers  use 
from  10  to  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  for 
this  crop.  To  supplement  the  addition  of  organic  ma¬ 
terial  or  to  enrich  the  soil  in  cases  where  covercropping 
and  organic  manures  are  not  available,  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers  should  be  applied  in  generous  amounts.  Judging 
from  fertilizer  tests  conducted  on  vegetable  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  southern  California,  a  combination  of  inor¬ 


ganic  nitrogenous  fertilizers — for  example,  a  mixture 
of  250  pounds  of  sulfate  of  ammonia  and  500  pounds 
of  fish  meal  per  acre — give  excellent  results,  especially 
if  applied  to  the  land  before  the  crop  is  planted.  Inor¬ 
ganic  materials  such  as  sulfate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  lime,  or  cyanamid  have  also  been  used 
successfully,  especially  in  combination  with  covercrops 
or  barnyard  manure.  They  may  be  applied  broadcast 
before  planting,  placed  below  the  seed  in  the  planting 
operation,  or  used  as  a  side  dressing  in  one  or  more 
applications  in  amounts  sufficient  to  add  from  60  to 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  This  last  method  will 
probably  give  the  best  results.  In  the  case  of  sulfate 
of  ammonia  one  must  apply  about  500  pounds  per  acre 
to  add  100  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

Complete  fertilizers  are  still  being  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  spinach,  as  on  other  vegetable  crops.  As  ex¬ 
perimental  data  in  California  have  demonstrated,  how¬ 
ever,  these  fertilizers  are  no  better  than  applications  of 
nitrogenous  materials  when  comparable  amounts  of 
nitrogen  are  a<Med,  and  they  generally  cost  more  per 
pound  of  plant  food. 

The  amount  and  type  of  fertilizer  that  can  profitably 
be  applied  varies  with  different  soils  and  under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  and  must  be  determined  locally  by  trial. 
When  spinach  shows  slow  growth  and  poor  color,  an 
application  of  an  available  form  of  nitrogen  is  justified, 
although  in  some  cases  the  trouble  may  be  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  simply  a  lack  of  nitrogen. 

Animal  manures,  if  available  at  a  low  cost  per  ton, 
may  well  be  u.sed  on  all  soils. 

VARIETIES 

The  varieties  of  spinach  are  usually  divided  into  sev¬ 
eral  classes  according  to  shape  of  seed  and  type  of  leaf. 
Spinach  seed  is  either  round  or  prickly;  most  varieties 
have  seed  of  the  former  type.  The  marketable  leaves 
of  spinach  are  relatively  smooth  and  flat,  or  crinkled  or 
savoyed.  The  flat-leaved  varieties  are  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  California  both  for  canning  and  market, 
whereas  the  savoy  types  are  used  principally  in  the 
eastern  sections  and  in  Texas. 

Prickly  Winter. — Improved  strains  of  this  old  type 
are  the  most  important  for  use  in  this  state.  Strains 
vary  considerably  as  to  earliness,  size  of  plant,  color, 
and  length  of  time  between  attaining  maximum  size 
and  shooting  to  seed.  All  are  flat-leaved,  have  prickly 
seed,  and  are  very  hardy.  Hollandia  is  the  name  given 
to  early  strains  of  Prickly  Winter  that  have  proved 
most  satisfactory  for  canning  in  the  Sacramento  and 
Santa  Clara  valleys.  Amsterdam  Giant  strains  are 
later,  smaller  strains,  too  slow-growing  for  best  can¬ 
ning  use.  They  may  be  better  suited  for  late  spring 
and  summer  planting  than  the  former. 

Viroflay. — The  variety  Viroflay  is  preferred  by  some 
to  the  Prickly  types.  It  is  round-seeded  and  flat-leaved, 
and  matures  in  point  of  time  between  Hollandia  and 
Amsterdam  Giant.  Viroflay  does  not  have  such  large 
leaves  as  Prickly  types,  tends  to  have  longer  petioles, 
and  is  not  a  long-standing  type.  Under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  it  probably  will  not  yield  so  high  as  Hollandia. 

Nobel. — This  variety,  also  called  Long  Standing 
Gaudry,  is  a  recent  introduction,  which  has  been  very 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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successful  in  the  East,  but  has  hot  been  satisfactory 
for  a  spring  crop  in  this  state.  It  is  recommended  for 
trial,  however,  if  spinach  is  to  be  grown  during  warm 
weather.  It  is  a  round-seeded,  flat-leaved,  long-stand¬ 
ing  type. 

Bloomsdale  Savoy. — Although  the  most  important  of 
the  savoy-leaved  types,  Bloomsdale  Savoy  is  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  this  state.  It  is  not  used  for  canning 
here,  but  is  a  high-quality,  rapid-growing  variety,  suit¬ 
able  for  market  and  the  home  garden.  Long  Standing 
Bloomsdale,  a  later  strain,  will  stand  more  warm  wea¬ 
ther  without  going  to  seed.  It  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  for  home-garden  planting  during  warm  wea¬ 
ther. 

Virginia  Savoy  and  Old  Dominion. — These  are 
“blight”  or  mosaic-resistant  varieties  used  principally 
for  fall  planting  in  the  East.  They  are  recommended 
for  trial  for  market  use  wherever  “blight”  or  mosaic 
is  a  limiting  factor. 

Most  of  the  spinach  seed  used  in  this  country  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Holland.  American-grown  seed,  though  of 
equally  good  quality,  cannot  be  produced  so  cheaply  nor 
so  easily. 

CULTURAL  PRACTICES 

Soil  Preparation. — For  a  good  crop  of  spinach,  a 
well-prepared  seed  bed  is  important.  The  land  should 
be  plowed  deep,  and  any  refuse  from  the  previous  crop 
should  be  well  turned  under.  After  plowing,  the  land 
is  commonly  disked,  harrowed  well,  and  floated  if  not 
smoothed  sufficiently  by  harrowing.  Most  growers  pre¬ 
fer  to  plow  the  land  in  the  fall  when  dry,  working  it 
after  the  first  rains. 

Planting. — Spinach  may  be  planted  either  on  the  flat 
or  in  double  rows  on  lettuce  beds.  Nearly  all  the  win¬ 
ter  and  early-spring  acreage  is  planted  on  the  flat, 
whereas  the  late  spring,  summer,  and  fall  plantings  for 
market  are  usually  planted  on  raised  beds  to  facilitate 
irrigation.  A  greater  use  of  raised  beds  is  probably 
justified,  since  they  provide  better  drainage  during  wet 
periods  and  facilitate  irrigation  in  case  of  insufficient 
rainfall. 

When  spinach  is  grown  on  the  flat,  the  seed  is  ordi¬ 
narily  drilled  in  rows  12  to  20  inches  apart,  16  or  18 
inches  being  the  most  common  distances.  For  the 
larger  acreages  a  four-row  bean  or  beet  planter  of  the 
shoe  or  disk  type  is  used.  This  allows  for  cultivation 
with  a  two  or  four-row  cultivator.  For  smaller  areas 
the  planting  is  commonly  done  with  a  single-row  drill- 
type  hand-planter.  If  cultural  practices  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  tractors,  the  rows  must  be  spaced  accord¬ 
ingly. 

When  planting  on  the  flat,  some  growers  prefer  to 
work  the  soil  and  plant  while  it  is  dry,  allowing  the 
first  rains  to  germinate  the  seed.  Others  complete  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  and  plant  after  the  first 
rains.  The  latter  system  has  the  advantage  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  large  number  of  weeds  that  spring  up  after  the 
first  rain,  which  may  be  an  important  factor  on  weedy 
land. 

When  planted  on  beds  during  the  dry  season,  the 
seed  is  usually  placed  in  dry  soil  and  irrigated  up.  In 
this  case  sled-type  planters  like  those  used  for  lettuce 
are  employed. 


Time  of  planting. — The  winter-spring  canning  crop 
is  sown  from  the  latter  part  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  January.  Most  growers  prefer  to  plant  during  De¬ 
cember  if  possible.  The  fall  canning  crop  in  the  Sa¬ 
linas  Valley  is  usually  put  in  during  September,  al¬ 
though  plantings  may  be  made  continuously  up  to  the 
middle  of  December. 

Spinach  grown  for  market  may  be  planted  the  year 
round  unless  the  weather  becomes  too  warm.  Plant¬ 
ings  made  during  the  dry  season  are  put  on  raised  beds 
and  irrigated  up,  whereas  those  made  during  the  wet 
season  may  be  on  raised  beds  or  on  the  level  and  may 
require  no  irrigation.  In  regions  where  the  weather  is 
cool  enough  to  grow  spinach  throughout  the  year,  small 
plantings  may  be  made  at  frequent  intervals  to  provide 
a  continuous  supply;  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  plantings  of  smaller  areas  should  be  made  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  during  fall  and  winter. 
This  procedure  is  necessary  because  the  spinach  that 
matures  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  will  not  re¬ 
main  in  marketable  condition  so  long  as  that  which 
matures  during  the  cooler  months. 

Amount  of  Seed  to  Plant. — For  the  canning  crop,  8 
to  15  pounds  of  prickly  seed  or  8  to  10  pounds  of  round 
seed  per  acre  is  used.  The  amount  required  depends 
on  the  spacing  of  the  rows  and  the  desired  spacing  of 
the  plants  in  the  row.  The  smaller  figures  probably 
represent  the  better  amounts  to  be  used  for  a  canning 
crop  if  planted  under  conditions  favorable  for  germi¬ 
nation.  Heavier  plantings  tend  to  crowd  the  plants 
excessively,  making  them  small,  spindly,  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  in  the  cannery.  Plants  spaced  about  2 
inches  apart  in  the  row  will  probably  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  product  for  canning  as  well  as  the  highest 
total  yield.  Thinning  of  the  plants  is  not  practiced. 

When  the  crop  is  grown  for  the  market,  more  seed 
is  usually  planted — as  much  as  25  to  30  pounds  of  the 
prickly  and  20  to  25  pounds  of  the  round  seed  per  acre. 
In  this  case  the  plants  are  harvested  when  small  and 
sold  by  the  bunch,  and  the  crowding  mentioned  above 
may  be  advantageous. 

Seed  Treatment. — When  losses  from  damping-off 
may  be  expected  to  cause  poor  stand,  the  seed  should 
be  treated  before  planting.  This  is  best  done  by  shak¬ 
ing  the  seed  with  red  cuprous-oxide  powder  at  the  rate 
of  a  teaspoon  of  the  powder  to  each  50  pounds  of  seed. 
The  seed  should  be  shaken  with  the  powder  until  each 
seed  is  covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  the  dust. 

The  dusting  of  cabbage  seed  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  mercurous  chloride  (calomel)  and  wheat  flour 
has  proved  helpful  in  controlling  the  cabbage  maggot 
on  plants  in  the  seed  bed.  This  treatment  has  been 
tried  by  several  Los  Angeles  County  growers  on  spin¬ 
ach  seed  for  the  control  of  the  seed-corn  maggot.  The 
results  so  far  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  recommended  when  replanting  fields  in  which 
the  stand  has  been  destroyed  by  the  seed-corn  maggot 
or  when  planting  fields  known  to  be  infested.  A  thor¬ 
ough  coating  of  the  seed  with  the  dust  mixture  is  es¬ 
sential. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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WeVe  Moved !! 

Yupl  Gone  from  the  old  attic  on  South 
Frederick  Street  to  a  bright,  cheerful,  roomy 
(6,000  sq.  ft.)  location  at 

16-18-20-22  S.  Gay  St. 

(Call  it  20  S.  Gay  St.) 

Broad  entrance,  easy,  short  flight  of  stairs  to 
office  and  plant,  on  2nd  floor. 

Please  change  your  records  accordingly. 

We^re  not  just  ready  for  company  yet;  have  nt 
everything  exactly  in  its  place,  but  we  will 
have  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Then  we  want  you-all  to  come  up 
and  see  us— anytime. 

The  Canning  Trade 

20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Are  You  Keeping  Step? 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits",  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  ^oduction.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


During  one  of  the  first  parades  up  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York  City  during  the  World  War  a  fond 
mother  applauded  loudly  while  her  son,  a  raw 
recruit  of  only  a  few  days,  marched  by.  When  telling 
a  friend  about  the  fine  parade  in  which  her  son  took 
part  she  said,  “Sure,  they  were  all  out  of  step  except 
Jim!” 

A  nationally  known  firm  of  canners  is  spending 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  creating  consumer  acceptance 
for  its  brands  each  year.  Right  now  they  will  soon 
have  advertisements  in  all  leading  magazines,  many  in 
color  pages,  telling  the  housewives  of  America  about 
the  quality  and  excellence  of  their  goods.  Elaborate 
advertising  material  has  been  prepared  in  support  of 
the  magazine  advertising.  Bill  boards  in  leading  cities 
will  carry  their  merchandising  message.  Direct  rep¬ 
resentatives  every  where  are  carrying  their  sales  mes¬ 
sage  by  word  of  mouth  to  interested  buyers.  Color 
broadsides  have  been  mailed  to  principal  retailers  in 
the  United  States.  To  the  casual  observer  everything 
necessary  has  been  done  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
Fall  advertising  campaign. 

Look  behind  the  scenes  and  you  will  find  that  all  is 
not  as  intended,  however.  Here  we  find  a  valued 
distributor  unable  to  make  his  part  of  the  layout  click. 
He  has  all  the  sales  ammunition,  his  dealers  are  ready 
to  do  all  they  know  how  to  do  toward  moving  goods 
in  volume  to  consumers,  and  still  some  vital  spark  is 
lacking  in  the  final  steps  of  the  campaign.  A  com¬ 
petitor  may  easily  step  in  and  further  the  sale  of  his 
line  at  the  expense  of  the  canner  apparently  much  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  go  all  the  way  in  creating  additional 
consumer  demand  for  his  product.  Let’s  learn,  if  we 
can,  whether  or  not  everyone  concerned  is  in  step  with 
the  plans  carefully  laid  for  the  building  of  more  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  distributor  in  question  has  been  doing  a  good 
job  of  advertising  and  merchandising  for  a  voluntary 
co-operative  group  of  retail  grocers.  During  the  past 
year  those  in  charge  of  the  advertising  for  their  group 
have  learned  that  local  radio  campaigns  help  build 
consumer  good-will  for  the  group,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  move  a  larger  volume  of  goods  over  any  given 
period  than  might  be  sold  without  this  sales  help. 
Even  local  radio  advertising  costs  money  and  the  group 
in  question  has  been  allowing  leading  advertisers  anx¬ 
ious  to  increase  their  sales  in  the  market  to  carry  the 
cost  of  the  radio  time.  Our  national  advertiser  at¬ 
tempted  radio  advertising  some  time  ago  and  spent  a 
huge  sum  in  employing  an  expensive  radio  act  to  popu¬ 


larize  their  brands.  Accurate  checks  did  not  prove  the 
campaign  to  be  successful  enough  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
penditure  involved  and  the  radio  campaign  was  shelved 
in  favor  of  magazine  advertising  and  the  bill  boards. 
Now  the  management  are  of  the  opinion  all  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  does  not  pay  and  are  not  allowing  anything 
in  their  budget  for  it.  They  allow  nothing  for  the 
value  of  a  distributor’s  good  opinion  of  an  advertising 
medium  but  by  their  attitude  convey  the  impression 
that  what  they  know  is  sufficient,  that  really  the  dis¬ 
tributor  may  take  what  they  offer  in  the  way  of  co¬ 
operation  and  like  it  or  leave  it.  In  this  instance  the 
big  advertiser  is  not  taking  human  nature  into  account 
at  all.  In  questioning  the  good  judgment  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  for  the  distributor  they  are  laying  a  foundation 
of  antagonism  toward  their  brands  that  may  possibly 
react  very  unfavorably  when  interpreted  by  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

The  distributor  is  a  good  sport,  however,  and  for¬ 
gives  a  lot  even  to  the  extent  of  attempting  to  work 
closely  with  the  packer.  In  trying  to  do  this  a  sale  has 
been  arranged  for,  and  an  agreement  entered  into,  that 
the  packers  lithographed  advertising  material  will  be 
distributed  to  all  the  retail  member  stores.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  material  does  not  reach  the  wholesaler  in 
time  enough  to  be  used  over  the  weekend  during  which 
the  sales  have  been  planned.  Somebody  is  seriously 
out  of  step  in  this  instance. 

Representatives  of  the  canner  expect  during  a  fea¬ 
ture  sale  that  unusual  support  will  be  given  their  line. 
When  one  was  given  a  suggestion  that  a  certain  retail 
store  now  under  new  management  would  appreciate 
a  weekend  sale  and  demonstration  he  made  a  note  of 
the  particulars.  A  week  passed  and  the  retailer  in 
the  case  was  not  called  on.  What  the  representative 
of  the  large  advertiser  did  not  know  is  that  a  com¬ 
petitor  was  given  a  fair  chance  with  him  in  arranging 
for  a  store  sale  and  that  the  latter  has  already  made 
arrangements  to  put  one  on.  In  this  case  the  man 
given  the  detail  of  making  arrangements  for  the  sale 
is  most  concerned  with  making  a  showing  by  means 
of  volume  orders  from  a  few  retail  dealers.  The  as¬ 
signment  proposed  was  not  large  enough  to  warrant, 
as  he  sees  it,  his  spending  his  time  as  suggested.  He 
is  out  of  step  with  any  idea  of  increasing  distribution. 

I’ll  say  in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair,  that  the  man 
approached  with  the  idea  of  a  weekend  sale  for  a  small 
dealer  has  enough  to  do  calling  on  the  dealers  assigned 
him.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case  he  should  have  help 
in  order  that  the  retail  trade  in  the  territory  may  be 
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called  on  as  often  and  as  effectively  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  As  a  help  however,  while  he  has  a  lot  to  do  per¬ 
sonally  his  employers  have  arranged  a  budget  to  cover 
window  display  work  in  the  territory.  Displays  are 
arranged  for  and  put  in  in  large  numbers,  effectively, 
by  a  commercial  window  dresser.  The  distributor  only 
learned  this  by  chance.  The  packer’s  broker  or  repre¬ 
sentative  never  told  anyone  about  the  service  they  are 
so  willing  to  render.  I’ll  leave  it  to  you,  who  slipped 
here? 

Casual  investigation  by  disinterested  persons  will 
show  the  broker  in  the  case  is  of  the  old  school  with 
but  a  hazy  understanding  of  the  business-building  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  campaign  such  as  I  have  outlined.  Senti¬ 
ment  does  enter  into  business,  few  are  hard  boiled 
enough  to  feel  that  a  man  is  ancient  at  forty  and  that 
his  services  should  be  dispensed  with  in  favor  of  a 
younger,  more  aggressive  man.  The  responsibility  of 
any  failure  here  to  keep  step  with  the  program  as  laid 
out  lies  with  the  packer.  A  broker  is  only  the  part 
time  representative  of  the  principals  whom  he  repre¬ 
sents  and  is  very  apt  to  render  his  customers  just  the 
service  exacted  of  him  by  principals  and  no  more.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  quickly  found  in  the  fact  that 
bill  board  companies  are  willing  that  showings  of 
twenty-four  sheets  should  be  checked  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  advertiser  in  order  that  bill  board  adver¬ 
tising  may  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  In  this 
particular  case  the  checking  of  bill  boards  has  never 
been  discussed  with  the  wholesale  grocer  sponsoring 
the  voluntary  group.  Again  the  major  fault  here  lies 
in  the  failure  of  the  packer  to  recognize  quickly  enough 
that  the  particular  broker  here  was  not  keeping  in  step 
with  the  big  program. 

Those  who  read  this  article  with  an  eye  open  to 
suggestions,  and  a  mind  ready  to  act  on  them,  will  go 
over  their  sales  and  advertising  campaign  and  will 
question  various  details.  Are  you  willing  to  meet  the 
recommendations  of  your  valued  distributors  half  way  ? 
Will  you  willingly  scrap  hide-bound  rules  for  the  sake 
of  building  business?  If  you  won’t,  you  are  out  of 
step!  Do  your  men  seek  distribution  and  build  good 
will  among  a  large  number  of  smaller  buyers  or  do 
they  concentrate  their  sales  efforts  on  a  few  volume 
buyers?  If  they  are  not  striving  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  your  retail  customers  in  the  markets  where  they 
are  operating,  and  with  your  encouragement  if  not 
under  your  express  orders  to  do  this,  they  are  way 
out  of  step  with  latest  merchandising  trends. 

Are  your  brokers  all  in  line  and  in  full  accord  with 
the  sales  and  advertising  activities  you  have  planned 
for  this  season’s  selling?  Are  they  able  to  execute 
their  part  in  the  program  without  lapses  serious 
enough  to  threaten  the  final  success  of  the  campaign? 
If  they  are  lacking  in  what  it  takes  to  put  over  a  well 
laid  plan  for  increasing  your  business  in  1935,  they 
are  out  of  step,  too  I 

Be  careful  that  you  are  all  in  step,  able  to  take  com¬ 
petition  in  your  stride  and  that  while  so  doing  you  will 
get  one  hundred  per  cent  support  from  all  concerned 
in  the  execution  of  your  plans  because  you  rate  it  on 
the  strength  of  what  you  are  doing. 


PEERLESS 

SUPER  HUSKER 


An  “Avalanche” — that’s  the 
best  word  we  can  think  of  to 
describe  the  output  of  the  Peer¬ 
less  Super  Husker,  the  ideal  pace¬ 
maker  for  the  entire  corn  cannery 


The  Super  actually  husks  four  ears  at 
a  time  handling  corn  at  the  rate  of  120  to 
160  ears  per  minute — all  that  two  operators 
working  at  top  speed  can  possibly  feed. 


Production  is  tremendously  speeded  up  by 
use  of  Super  Huskers  and  they  turn  out 
highly  satisfactory  work  on  all  varieties 
of  corn. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  full  details  and 
your  free  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200 
showing  the  complete  Sprague -Sells  line 
of  equipment  for  canning  all  food  products. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  jor  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  full  deuils  of  Peerless  Super 
Huskers  and  your  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name. — 


Firm- 


Address.. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


MISS  SYLVIA  KEMPTON,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  is  making  an  ex¬ 
tended  Eastern  trip  and  while  away  will  visit  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Canners  Association  at 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

NATIONAL  PRESERVERS  ASSOCIATION  is  in 
the  course  of  reorganization  and  meetings  are  being 
held  from  time  to  time  to  charter  the  Association’s 
course.  Present  plans  call  for  the  National  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Chicago  the  week  of  January  19th. 

«  4>  * 

G.  F.  MASON  of  Berkeley,  California,  in  charge  of 
Pacific  Coast  manufacturing  operations  for  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Corporation,  is  expected  home  shortly  from  a 
trip  to  Australia  where  he  has  been  supervisnig  the 
installation  of  a  plant. 

*  *  * 

DIRECTORS  OF  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC.,  October  9th  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  75c  a  share  on  the  common  stock,  payable 
November  15th  to  stockholders  of  record  October  25th. 
The  dividend  represents  an  increase  in  the  annual  rate 
from  $2.40  to  $3.00  a  share. 

*  *  * 

THE  THOMPKINS  SALES  COMPANY,  San 
Francisco,  California,  selling  agents  in  this  field  for 
the  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Ohio  packers  of  vege¬ 
tables,  has  recently  taken  on  the  sale  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  of  the  olive  products  of  the  Smith  Olive  Com¬ 
pany,  Lindsay,  California. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

JAMES  J.  ALLEN,  recently  sales  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  branch  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  Louis  Hilfer  Company,  canned  foods 
brokers  of  that  city. 

*  *  * 

CHANGES  have  been  made  in  the  operations  of  the 
United  Packing  Corporation  and  the  plant  at  Arling¬ 
ton,  California,  will  be  operated  by  F.  B.  Neuhoff,  Inc., 
with  the  United  organization  operating  the  plants  at 
Oakland  and  Portersville.  This  concern  is  making  a 
pack  of  about  750,000  cases  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
this  year. 

*  *  * 

USERS  will  note  a  new  and  modernized  trade  mark 
adorning  “Jayhawk”  boxes  in  the  future,  for  Lawrence 
Paper  Company,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  manufacturers, 
have  submitted  the  ruffled  old  bird  to  the  “doctors”  for 
a  dressing  up,  with  instructions  “Give  us  a  Jayhawk 
that  indicates  modern  ideas,  sturdy  construction, 
speedy  action  and  confidence.”  The  story  of  the  “oper¬ 
ation”  and  the  final  result  is  told  in  a  mailing  piece  of 


38  accordian  fold  pages,  which  in  itself  is  a  lesson  in 
the  steps  for  modernizing,  will  be  sent  to  interested 
parties  for  the  asking. 

1)1  lit 

THE  EFFICIENT  and  economical  maintenance  of 
plants  and  business  properties  is  assuming  greater 
importance  every  day,  because  this  is  one  phase  of 
plant  management  that  directly  affects  production, 
intra-transportation  of  materials,  conservation  of 
plant  equipment  and  protection  of  merchandise.  The 
Stonhard  Company,  401  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  specialists  in  the  field  of  industrial 
maintenance  and  construction  materials  for  the  past 
14  years,  has  just  issued  a  guide  to  successful  methods 
of  keeping  floors,  roofs,  walls  and  foundations  in  good 
repair.  It  is  an  attractive  24-page  booklet,  profusely 
illustrated,  designed  so  that  maintenance  men,  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  and  plant  superintendents  can  gather 
a  wealth  of  “meaty”  information  from  its  pages. 
Among  the  most  important  subjects  are:  Lengthening 
the  life  of  concrete  and  wood  floors;  leveling  rough 
spots  and  worn  places  in  all  types  of  floors  and  truck¬ 
ing  aisles;  roof  waterproofing  methods  on  which  you 
can  depend;  waterproofing  masonry  against  hydro¬ 
static  pressure.  The  booklet  is  entitled  “Over  the 
Rough  Spots”  and  a  copy  may  be  obtained  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Stonhard  Company  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

THE  ALASKA  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  San 
Francisco,  California,  packers  of  salmon,  have  declared 
an  extra  dividend  of  $5.00  a  share,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $2.00  a  share.  In  the 
preceding  quarter  the  company  declared  a  special 
dividend  of  $2.00. 

♦  *  ♦ 

REEVES  PULLEY  COMPANY,  Colombus,  Indiana, 
have  just  issued  a  new  Speed  Control  Handbook,  with 
complete  authoritative  information  on  modern  methods 
of  variable  speed  regulation  for  industrial  machines 
of  all  types.  It  explains  the  necessity  of  variable 
speed  control  in  modern  manufacturing  processes,  out¬ 
lines  the  development  of  methods  of  speed  control, 
points  out  the  qualifications  that  modern  speed  control 
equipment  must  possess,  and  describes  and  illustrates 
in  detail  the  Variable  Speed  Transmission  and  Vari- 
Speed  Motor  Pulley.  There  are  sections  on  the  many 
types  of  units  available;  remote  and  automatic  con¬ 
trol,  on  use  of  the  transmission  by  machine  designers 
as  standard  equipment,  18  pages  of  illustrated  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  unit  in  specific  industries,  practical 
engineering  information  with  dimension  drawings  and 
tables  that  enable  the  manufacturer  to  plan  his  own 
applications,  altogether,  112  pages  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  sent  free  on  request, 
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Perfectly  clean  juice  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  Lang- 
senkamp  Juice  Strainer.  Eliminates  seeds,  broken  matches 
and  other  objectionable  matter. 

It  is  very  embarrassing  and  costly  when  cutting  samples  to 
have  an  occurrance  of  this  kind. 

Eliminates  scorchings  as  well  as  flakes  and  other  objecti¬ 
onable  matter  in  your  puree.  Numerous  users  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  follows:  Would  not  dispose  of  at 
twenty  Five  times  its  cost  if  replacement'  could  not  be  made. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “OBSERVER” 


WHOLSALE  INDEX  UP 

ATIONAL-AMERICAN  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  index  of  wholesale  grocery  prices, 
compiled  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney,  scored  an  ad¬ 
vance  last  month,  against  a  normal  September  decline. 
Reporting  the  price  trend  recovery,  the  Association 
says: 

“The  index  showed  a  small  increase  in  September. 
This  gain  of  0.8  per  cent  over  August  is  noteworthy, 
in  that  it  runs  counter  to  a  normal  seasonal  decline  of 
1.0  per  cent  in  September. 

“A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index 
of  86.8  in  September,  against  86.1  in  August.  (The 
average  for  1921  is  taken  as  100.)  The  index  is  1.0 
per  cent  below  the  figure  for  September,  1934. 

“The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative 
grocery  items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which  are  aver¬ 
aged,  a  weight  being  given  to  each  according  to  its 
importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average  grocer. 

“Sugar  and  flour  showed  marked  gains,  while  sal¬ 
mon  continued  its  upward  move  of  the  previous  month. 
Other  items  which  averaged  higher  in  September  were 
codfish,  coffee,  lima  beans  (dried),  tomatoes,  peaches, 
and  cornmeal.  Peas  continued  to  decline  sharply,  and 
other  items  whose  averages  were  lower  were  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  rice,  prunes,  raisins,  corn,  lard,  and  oats. 

“The  September  averages  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
are  as  follows:  1921,  96.9;  1922,  100.4;  1923,  116.2; 
1924,  122.4;  1925,  118.4;  1926,  111.9;  1927,  106.6; 
1928,  108.0;  1929,  111.1;  1930,  89.0;  1931,  75.3;  1932, 
70.0;  1933,  79.4;  1934,  87.7;  1935,  86.8.” 

CHAINS  TO  TAKE  STOCK 

HE  annual  convention  of  the  Food  &  Grocery 
Chain  Stores  of  America,  Inc.,  to  be  held  in  Atlan- 
tic  City,  October  14,  15  and  16,  will  probably 
I  witness  a  clarification  of  the  corporate  chain  position 

with  respect  to  the  many  legislative  harrassments 
undergone  by  the  chains  in  the  past  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  chains  will  reiterate  their 
defiance,  and  stand  pat  on  their  position  that  their 
method  of  operation  is  a  distinct  development  in  the 
science  of  food  distribution,  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Just  what  attitude  will  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
changes  in  selling  policies  of  manufacturers  (and  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  buying  policies  of  the  chains)  is  un¬ 
certain.  The  fact  that  the  corporate  chain  association 
is  affiliated  with  the  new  inter-trade  conference  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  indicates  that  the  chains  are  willing 
to  meet  the  remainder  of  the  industry  half-way  in  any 
measures  which  may  be  taken  for  trade  practice 
reform. 


Recent  developments  indicate  that  the  chains  are 
unalarmed  by  possibility  of  a  material  hampering  of 
their  operations  through  federal  legislation,  and  the 
Patman  measure,  sponsored  by  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  does  not  appear  to  have 
thrown  any  scare  into  the  chains.  To  statements  that 
this  bill,  if  passed,  means  the  end  of  the  corporate 
chains,  chain  store  spokesmen  are  inclined  to  reply 
with  guffaws. 

The  principal  worry  of  the  chains  within  the  past 
year,  and  one  that  will  probably  remain  with  them  in 
1936,  is  the  trend  toward  the  enactment  of  state  legis¬ 
lation  imposing  special  taxes  on  chain  units.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  states  now  have  such  statutes,  and  numerous 
others  are  pending.  The  chains  are  fighting  these 
measures  as  they  develop,  and  in  California  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  the  issue  to  referendum,  the  new 
chain  tax  law  of  that  state  being  scheduled  to  come 
before  the  voters  next  year  for  ratification  or  nullifi¬ 
cation.  The  outcome  of  the  California  referendum  is 
expected  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  anti-chain 
legislation  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

THE  PACKER  SITUATION 

ET AILED  data  on  alleged  violation  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  consent  decree  by  Chicago  meat 
packers  has  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  by  counsel  representing  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
which  is  an  intervenor  in  the  consent  decree  case. 

According  to  this  data,  the  packers  are  violating 
the  decree  through  their  current  handling  and  sale  of 
mayonnaise,  canned  sauerkraut,  and  canned  tomato 
juice.  The  brief  of  the  wholesale  grocers  setting 
forth  their  contentions  in  this  respect,  and  requesting 
an  open  hearing  in  the  event  that  a  plea  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  consent  decree  is  filed,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  data : 

“MAYONNAISE — The  Consent  Decree  of  February 
27,  1920,  restrained  the  defendant  packers  from  manu¬ 
facturing,  distributing  or  otherwise  dealing  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grocery  products,  including  spices,  sauces  and 
relishes,  ‘but  in  no  wise  limiting  the  foregoing  general 
description’  to  the  list  of  sauces  mentioned  in  the 
Decree.  For  instance,  the  packers  are  prohibited  from 
handling  mustard,  tomato  catsup  and  oyster  cocktail 
sauce.  Under  the  general  description  contained  in 
subdivision  6  paragraph  Fourth  it  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  defendant  packers  would  be  prohibited 
from  handling  mayonnaise. 

“It  is  contended  by  at  least  one  of  the  packers  that 
the  ingredients  of  its  mayonnaise  are  76  per  cent  oil 
and  10  per  cent  egg  yolk.  The  defendants  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  handle  cottonseed  oil  and  eggs.  The  re- 
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maining  14  per  cent  of  the  product  in  all  probability 
would  consist  of  spices,  vinegar,  and  perhaps  a 
‘stabilizer’  in  the  form  of  flour. 

“It  would  seem  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Decree  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sauces 
in  the  finished  state,  although  ingredients  of  such 
products  were  not  prohibited  specifically  by  the  Decree. 
To  illustrate — the  defendant  packers  are  permitted  to 
handle  peanuts  and  are  prohibited  from  handling  con¬ 
fectionery.  Would  they  be  warranted  or  permitted  to 
manufacture  and  sell  peanut  brittle,  for  instance,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  prohibited  from 
handling  peanuts?  In  the  case  of  mayonnaise  there  is 
a  broad  prohibition  in  the  Decree  against  sauces,  but 
it  would  not  seem  that,  because  two  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  mayonnaise  are  products  which  the  defendants 
may  handle,  they  should  be  permitted  to  combine  these 
ingredients  with  other  products  which  they  may  not 
handle  in  order  to  manufacture  and  distribute  mayon¬ 
naise  when  the  Decree  prohibits  all  sauces. 

“TOMATO  JUICE — Both  Swift  &  Company  and 
Armour  &  Company  are  distributing  tomato  juice 
under  their  own  private  brands  and  labels.  Under  sub¬ 
division  2  paragraph  Fourth  the  defendant  packers  are 
prohibited  from  handling  ‘fresh,  dried,  or  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  except  in  combination  with  meats,  including 
therein,  but  in  no  wise  limiting  the  foregoing  general 
description  of  the  following’ — there  follows  a  list  of 
specifically  named  vegetables. 

“In  view  of  the  language  ‘but  in  no  wise  limiting  the 
foregoing  general  description’  it  would  seem  that,  since 


the  packers  are  prohibited  from  handling  canned 
tomatoes,  they  also  would  be  prohibited  from  handling 
canned  tomato  juice. 

“SAUERKRAUT — It  is  also  reported  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  packers  are  distributing  canned  sauerkraut. 
Under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  6,  paragraph 
Fourt,  of  the  Decree  the  defendant  packers  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  handling  sauerkraut. 

“Under  paragraph  Third  of  the  Packers’  Consent 
Decree  the  defendant  meat  packers  are  enjoined  from 
using  their  distributive  systems  and  facilities  in  any 
manner  for  the  sale,  handling,  transportation,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  of  the  commodities  named  in  para¬ 
graph  Fourth  of  the  Decree-so-called  ‘unrelated  lines,’ 
being  a  number  of  grocery  products. 

“During  the  past  week  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  parties  interested  in  the  production,  preparation 
and  sale  of  sea  food  products  are  about  to  petition  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  modification  of  the  Packers’ 
Consent  Decree  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  packers’ 
refrigerator  cars  for  the  transportation  of  sea  food 
products  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  Western 
States. 

“In  behalf  of  our  client,  we  would  appreciate  it  if, 
before  the  Consent  Decree  is  in  any  way  modified,  you 
would  grant  us  a  hearing  in  order  that  we,  as  well  as 
other  independent  merchants,  might  present  to  your 
Division  our  views  with  respect  to  the  Packers’  Con¬ 
sent  Decree  which  has  been  contested  in  three  separate 
proceedings  and  each  time  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.” 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
Price  Now  $5.00  Formerly  $10.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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GLUES  MADE  FROM  VEGETABLES 

SURPRISINGLY  large  number  of  users  of  com¬ 
mercial  glues  and  adhesives  do  not  know  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  materials  today  are 
manufactured  from  vegetable  bases,  according  to 
Frank  Greenwald,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of 
the  National  Adhesives  Corporation,  large  producers 
of  adhesives. 

Even  that  sophisticated  publication  “The  New 
Yorker”  recently  printed  an  item  about  envelope  ad¬ 
hesives  in  which  the  writer  commented  that  he  “never 
licked  envelopes,  but  sealed  them  with  a  moistened 
finger,  having  been  told  in  his  youth  that  glue  was 
made  from  horses’  hoofs.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
adhesive  on  practically  all  envelope  flaps — and  on  the 
seams  as  well — is  made  from  vegetable  dextrine,  Mr. 
Greenwald  comments. 

As  part  of  its  extensive  educational  program  to  ac¬ 
quaint  users  of  adhesives  with  facts  about  their  use 
and  manufacture.  National  Adhesives  has  issued  an  at¬ 
tractive  brochure  “Some  Interesting  Facts  About 
Starches  and  Dextrines.”  This  booklet  explains  the 
preparation  of  Tapioca,  Sago,  and  Corn  Starches  (the 
principal  materials  used  for  adhesive  and  sizing  pur¬ 
poses),  from  the  growth  of  the  natural  plant  to  the 
refining  of  the  finished  starches,  and  their  subsequent 
“conversion”  into  dextrines.  Copies  of  this  booklet 
will  be  furnished  by  National  Adhesives  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  persons  writing  to  their  headquarters  at  820 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  or  to  any  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  offices. 

CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  YORK 

Studied  by  State  Employment  Service 

Industry’s  Processes  and  Seasonal  Peaks  Outlined  for  Placement 

Staff 

STUDY  of  the  canning  industry  in  New  York 
State  which  puts  up  more  than  eight  million 
cases  of  fruit  and  vegetables  annually,  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Public  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  of  New  York  in  order  to  acquaint  its  staff  with 
information  helpful  to  them  in  the  placing  of  cannery 
workers. 

The  northwestern  counties  of  New  York  State  have 
the  bulk  of  the  more  than  125  canneries  in  its  borders, 
the  survey  points  out,  89  of  the  State’s  vineries  or 
pea-shelling  plants  and  most  of  its  sauerkraut  and 
evaporated  apple  and  apple  sauce  factories.  Twenty- 
six  pickling  and  sauerkraut  plants  are  located  in  and 
near  New  York  City. 

“In  this  general  branch  of  the  food  processing  in¬ 
dustry,”  says  the  Public  Employment  Service  study, 
“devoted  to  canning  and  presendng,  443  establish¬ 
ments  have  operated  during  1934-1935  and  have  em¬ 
ployed  12,129  persons.  Of  these  workers,  88  per  cent 
were  employed  in  the  area  north  of  Rockland  and  West¬ 
chester  counties  and  most  of  these  10,715  workers  in 
canning  factories  ...  In  the  main  canning  area  of  the 
State  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  food  plants  employ 
less  than  25  workers  per  establishment.” 

Tomatoes  with  1,278,569  cases  of  24  Number  2  cans 
each,  apple  sauce  with  1,154,839  cases,  peas  with 
1,144,870  cases,  followed  by  beets,  corn  and  green 


beans  with  considerably  more  than  800,000  cases  each, 
lead  the  canning  output  of  the  State,  the  survey  points 
out. 

Two  sharp  seasonal  peaks  in  the  industry  occur  each 
July  and  September,  owing  to  the  ripening  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  which  are  immediately  canned. 
The  shortness  of  the  canning  season  requires  consid¬ 
erable  overtime  work  while  the  crops  are  ripening  and 
being  packed,  and  the  special  laws  and  regulations 
governing  this  labor  are  summarized  by  the  Public 
Employment  Service  in  its  study. 

The  study  furthermore  classifies  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field  and  at  the  factory,  through  which  the 
various  products  are  passed,  such  as  peeling,  coring 
and  slicing  of  apples,  washing  and  sorting  of  berries, 
snipping  and  cutting  of  beans,  soaking,  spraying  and 
steaming  of  beets.  The  various  types  of  job  involved, 
the  sex  of  worker,  and  whether  machine-operated  or 
hand  labor,  are  also  listed  in  the  study. 

The  study  includes  a  seasonal  calendar  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  New  York  canning  crops,  maps  showing  location 
of  factories  and  tabulations  showing  number  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  employees. 

CONTROLLING  COSTS  AND  OPERATIONS  OF 
BUSINESS  AUTOMOBILES 

UCH  executive  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  establishing  effective  control  of  the 
operations  and  expenses  of  automobiles  used 
on  company  business.  Some  of  the  plans  and  policies 
resulting  from  this  consideration  are  detailed  in  a  re¬ 
cently  released  report  of  the  Policyholders  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  entitled 
“Controlling  Costs  and  Operations  of  Business  Auto¬ 
mobiles.”  This  study  presents  the  findings  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  practices  of  53  companies  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  enterprises  throughout  the  country.  It  considers 
such  subjects  as:  Should  the  company  or  the  employee 
own  the  car  ?  In  what  form  should  reimbursement  for 
expenses  be  made  ?  What  are  some  of  the  predominat¬ 
ing  policies  with  relation  to  financing  new  cars,  insur¬ 
ance,  trade-ins,  personal  use  of  cars? 

The  survey  disclosed  that  opinion  and  practice  con¬ 
cerning  whether  business  cars  should  be  company-  or 
employee-owned  are  about  equally  divided.  It  disclosed 
also  that  there  are  three  major  methods  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  expenses:  (1)  Company  repays  actual  expen¬ 
ses;  (2)  Company  extends  a  flat  allowance  fixed  either 
on  the  basis  of  mileage,  or  time;  and  (3)  Company  es¬ 
tablishes  a  sliding  scale  with  variations  in  rate  depend¬ 
ing  upon  differences  in  distance  traveled,  in  territories, 
or  in  types  of  road.  The  first  of  these  three  methods 
generally  is  used  by  companies  whose  policy  dictates 
company  ownership ;  17  of  the  18  companies  reporting 
in  detail  on  this  point  used  the  actual  expense  method. 
The  other  two  methods  apply  in  companies  in  which 
the  employees  use  their  own  cars  on  company  business. 
Details  of  the  flat  and  scale  allowances  are  given  in  the 
report,  broken  down  for  type  of  industry. 

While  the  supply  lasts,  copies  of  this  report  are  avail¬ 
able  upon  application  to  the  Policyholders  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  One  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


CANNERS  ATTENTION — We  have  purchased  all 
machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  of  the  Knoxboro 
Canning  Co.,  of  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  which  plant  packed 
peas,  beans  and  corn.  Complete  inventory  of  our  oifer- 
ings  will  be  available  soon;  ask  us  for  copy.  We  buy 
for  cash  defunct  cannery  and  other  plants  and  con¬ 
tents.  Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE— One  15  H.  P.,  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers;  Shafting;  Wood,  Steel  and  Cone 
Pulleys.  All  in  good  condition.  Priced  low  for  quick 
removal.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  South  Gay  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  Can  Maker.  State  qualifications, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Address  Box  B-2061  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  Processor  able  to  pack  fine  quality 
Spaghetti,  Italian  style;  Pork  and  Beans,  oven  baked;  and  Red 
Kidney  Beans.  Give  experience  and  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter,  which  will  be  held  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2066 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what  you 
desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Elspass  System  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Dehydrator  complete  with  trucks,  racks,  a  na¬ 
tional  horizontal  super  heater,  oil  burner,  blower  and 
oil  tank.  The  above  all  complete  with  piping  and  can 
be  seen  any  time  at  our  Fredonia  plant,  the  same  being 
installed  in  place  now.  Address  Box  A-2065  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1932  Ayars  Bean  and  Tomato  Filler 
with  brine  attachment;  good  used  condition.  1932 
Ayars  Tomato  Corer  used  two  seasons,  in  demand  by 
Tomato  Juice  packers.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WE  BUY,  sell,  trade,  and  live  canning  machinery. 
Let  us  have  a  list  of  your  surplus  equipment  as  well  as 
requirements.  We  are  interested  in  complete  plants 
for  dismantling.  Let  us  handle  your  steam  jacketed 
kettle  requirements.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of  the 
Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 

WANTED — Collosus  or  Nested  Pea  Grader.  Ad¬ 
vise  age,  condition,  size  and  price  in  reply.  Address 
Box  A-2068  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or.  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man,  35,  married,  wants  Managerial 
position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  canning  and 
business  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Want  something 
permanent  in  or  around  Baltimore.  Edward  B.  Ady,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 


POSITION  WANTED — College  woman,  M.  S.  bacteriologist 
and  chemist,  with  practical  experience  in  commercial  and  hos¬ 
pital  laboratories,  and  in  secretarial  work,  desires  permanent 
position.  Address  Box  B-2060  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Am  a  high 
grade  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and  also  am  a  factory 
installer.  Best  'of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address 
Box  B-2063  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  with  four  years  experience 
in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  a  full  line  of  foods  desires  any 
position  with  future.  Address  Box  B-2064  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — 25  years  of  success  as  canner  and 
broker.  Know  every  angle  of  the  business  from  seed  to  con¬ 
sumer.  Looking  for  a  live  connection  either  manufacture  or 
sale.  Address  Box  B-2067  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Packs  Have  About  Been  Completed — Market  Begins  in 
Confident  Humor — A  Glance  At  How  the  Average 
Canner  Is  Faring. 

Season  ends — Frosts  have  put  an  end  to  such 
canning  crops  as  had  not  petered  out  of  their  own 
accord,  even  California  having  received  a  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  end  in  heavy  rains  and  colder  weather.  So 
the  year’s  packs  are  largely  made  and  the  world  will 
have  to  subsist  on  what  the  canners’  have  been  able  to 
gather  and  save  from  nature’s  bounty.  And,  while  yet 
too  early  to  know  definitely,  it  is  the  opinion  of  well 
posted  men  that  there  are  by  far  not  too  much  of  any¬ 
thing  so  saved  in  cans.  The  market  will  need  all  there 
is.  The  vegetable  crops  everywhere,  except  tomatoes 
in  California,  have  ended,  and  fruits,  even  on  the 
Coast,  are  in  about  the  same  situation.  There  remains, 
then,  no  more  room  for  speculation  as  to  what  high 
point  the  canning  of  any  product  may  go.  They  have 
all  reached  their  apex,  and  marketing  henceforth  be¬ 
comes  the  sole  consideration. 

What  have  the  harvests  been  ?  The  only  pack  so  far 
counted  up  is  peas,  and  while  that  showed  a  good  gen¬ 
erous  pack,  it  is  already  apparent  that  it  is  not  too 
much.  The  low  on  pea  prices  has  undoubtedly  been 
reached.  Standard  Alaska  4’s  have  been  quoted  at 
Qiy^c  in  this  territory,  and  that  price  will  not  last 
long.  The  better  grades  and  sieves  are  bringing  better 
prices  and  are  being  firmly  held.  Government  and 
Institutional  buying  are  in  strong  evidence,  and  clean¬ 
ing  out  many  staples  in  the  larger  or  No.  10  sizes. 
This  is  not  particular  to  peas,  but  runs  the  whole 
gamut  of  staple  canned  foods. 

The  tomato  market  is  steady  to  strong,  with  stocks 
working  down.  No.  2  standards  continue  to  be  quoted 
at  62VoC  as  low,  but  many  canners  will  not  part  with 
the  goods  at  that  price.  Not  a  few  tomato  canners 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market,  prefering  to  wait 
for  the  better  prices  they  see  in  the  not  distant  future. 
Some  say  that  the  larger  packers  are  sold  out.  A  sud¬ 
den  surprise  in  this  item  would  not  surprise  us.  Fu¬ 
tures  are  being  delivered  and  as  this  is  completed  the 
damage  done  by  the  tomato  stampede  will  be  the  more 
clearly  seen,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  light.  Many 
canners  will  find  their  entire  packs  cleaned  up. 


Corn  is  in  a  good  steady  condition,  with  no  weak¬ 
ness.  Standard  crushed  corn  is  quoted  at  70c  as  low, 
and  extra  standard  up  to  80c.  No.  lO’s  are  quoted  at 
$4.00  for  standard  and  $4.25  up  for  extra  standards. 
Extra  standard  crushed  Golden  Bantam  is  held  at  90c 
and  fancy  up  to  $1.00. 

In  whole  grain  corns,  standard  Shoepeg  is  quoted 
at  85c,  extra  standard  at  92i/2C,  fancy  $1.00.  In 
Golden  Bantam  canners  are  sold  out,  with  here  and 
there  some  canners  cleaning  out  small  remaining  lots 
at  about  $1.10.  Whole  grain  Evergreen  is  quoted  at 
75c  for  standard  and  80c  for  extra  standard. 

Stringless  beans  are  taking  on  a  little  more  life  with 
2’s  cut  quoted  at  65c;’2i/2’s  at  95c  to  $1.00  and  lO’s  at 
$3.25.  No.  2  whole  green  beans  are  quoted  at  80c  for 
standards;  lO’s  at  $4.00,  and  cut  wax  beans  at  70c. 

New  packed  sweet  potatoes  are  meeting  good  de¬ 
mand.  They  are  quoted  at  65c  for  2’s ;  2i/2’s  at  82 i/oc, 
3’s  at  95c;  lO’s  at  $3.00.  Syrup  packs  are  about  10c 
higher. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  apple  sauce 
as  this  pack  is  now  on  in  earnest.  No.  2  fancy  pack 
are  quoted  at  65c,  a  splendid  article  at  the  price,  and 
rapidly  growing  in  popularity,  as  it  should.  No.  10 
solid  pack  apples  are  quoted  at  $3.75. 

There  is  just  a  good  steady  pace  to  the  market,  with 
no  weaknesses  showing,  a  really  substantial  showing 
for  the  ending  of  the  active  canning  season.  Other 
items  are  quoted  on  the  market  page;  and  under  the 
various  other  market  reports. 

Crop  reports  continue  to  trickle  in,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  gives  an  intimate  view  of  just  about  how  the  aver¬ 
age  small  canner  finds  business.  Under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  7th  and  from  a  Southern  point  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  writer  says: 

“Corn — We  have  packed  150  acres  of  corn  this 
year,  the  largest  acreage  we  ever  packed;  7,500 
cases.  We  have  sold  5,000  cases  to  date. 

“Tomatoes — We  have  packed  85  acres  of  very 
nice  fruit,  or  19,000  cases  of  No.  2.  We  finished 
packing  October  7th.  Have  sold  to  date  7,000 
cases  at  80c  a  dozen  F.  0.  B.  factory.” 

That  shows  the  pack  and  how  demand  is  taking  it 
from  the  canners.  Winter  means  heavy  consumption 
of  canned  foods. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Distributors  Planning  Buying  Programs — Tomato  Condition 
Much  Improved — New  Pack  Corn  of  Good  Quality,  Demand 
Good — Spinach  Firm — Asparagus  Moving  at  Current 
Offerings — Fruits  Quiet. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  York,  October  11,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION— With  the  1935  packing  season 
virtually  at  an  end,  distributors  are  taking  stock 
of  the  situation  and  planning  their  buying  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  remainder  of  1935.  The  market  during 
the  current  week  has  remained  in  rather  quiet  posi¬ 
tion,  with  new  business  on  spot  of  relatively  light  vol¬ 
ume.  The  market  undertone,  however,  appears  to  be 
stiffening,  and  a  gradual  firming-up  in  canners’  price 
views  is  looked  for  in  many  quarters  of  the  trade.  All 
in  all,  while  prices  on  a  few  staples  hit  low  levels  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  packing  year,  the  market  in  general 
has  come  through  the  canning  season  in  much  better 
condition  than  had  been  believed  possible  earlier  in  the 
year. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Many  “die-hards”  among  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  who  took  a  bearish  position  early  in  the 
season  and  have  not  retreated  noticeably,  now  find 
themselves  “holding  the  bag,”  and  will  be  compelled  to 
round  out  their  inventories  at  higher  costs.  Such  job¬ 
bers,  naturally,  are  not  disposed  to  buy  in  large  vol¬ 
ume  at  this  time,  and  will  probably  limit  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  hand-to-mouth  purchasing  on  the  general  line 
until  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  when  “bargain” 
offerings  normally  come  to  the  fore  from  canners  anx¬ 
ious  to  liquidate  limited  surpluses  to  firm  up  their  year- 
end  cash  position. 

TOMATOES — Selling  pressure  is  apparently  a  thing 
of  the  past  for  the  current  season,  insofar  as  southern 
packers  are  concerned,  and  while  buying  is  light,  the 
market  holds  steady.  For  prompt  shipment,  packers 
are  quoting  Is  at  40  cents  minimum,  2s  at  621/2  cents, 
21/2S  at  871/2  cents,  3s  at  95  cents,  and  10s  at  $2.75,  all 
F.  O.  B.  cannery.  These  prices  are  so-called  “inside” 
quotations,  and  many  packers’  list  prices  are  above 
these  levels.  The  California  market  holds  quiet  and 
unchanged,  with  21/2S  quoted  at  90  cents  for  standards 
and  $1.25  for  fancy  solid  pack,  and  10s  at  $3.00  and 
$4.00,  respectively. 

PEAS — Distributors  appear  to  be  covered  on  their 
immediate  needs  and  this  week’s  market  has  been  a 
rather  quiet  affair,  with  prices  remaining  unchanged 
on  all  grades.  There  is  still  buying  interest  in  fancy 
siftings  where  such  stocks  can  be  picked  up  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  but  standards  are  not  in  marked  demand 
at  the  moment. 

CORN — Jobbers  are  taking  deliveries  of  new  pack 
fancy  corn,  with  the  pack  showing  up  well  from  the 
quality  standpoint.  Standards  are  meeting  with  but 
limited  demand.  Canners  are  quoting  the  market  at 
a  minimum  of  721/)  cents  for  southern  standards. 
Fancy  corn  is  held  at  95  cents,  F.  0.  B.  both  Maine  and 
western  canneries. 


SPINACH — The  southern  market  is  taking  on  more 
firmness,  and  offerings  at  971/2  cents  for  21/2S  and  $3.25 
for  10s  are  not  as  plentiful  as  was  the  case  a  few  weeks 
back.  Demand  is  showing  improvement.  California 
canners  also  note  a  better  call  for  this  item,  coast  pack¬ 
ers  quoting  Is  at  72V2  cents,  2s  at  80  cents,  21/2S  at 
95  cents,  and  10s  at  $3.15,  all  F.  0.  B.  cannery.  These 
are  the  quotations  of  independent  packers,  the  prices 
of  canners  of  favored  brands  being  substantially  high¬ 
er  on  all  sizes. 

ASPARAGUS — Demand  for  asparagus  for  prompt 
shipment  from  the  coast  is  on  the  increase,  and  jobbers 
are  apparently  adding  to  their  stocks  on  this  vegetable. 
The  market  for  coast  shipment  holds  firm.  White  as¬ 
paragus,  21/2S,  is  quoted  at  $2.55  for  colossal,  $2.65 
for  mammoth  and  large,  and  $2.25  for  ungraded,  with 
the  green  held  at  $2.45  for  colossal,  $2.50  for  mam¬ 
moth  and  large  and  $2.35  for  medium.  Tips,  No.  1 
square  tins,  are  quoted  at  $2.50  for  mammoth  white 
and  $2.30  for  mammoth  green,  with  the  same  quota¬ 
tions  on  large.  Medium  tips  hold  at  $2.45  for  white 
and  $2.25  for  green,  with  small  at  $2.25  for  white  and 
$2.00  for  green,  while  ungraded  commands  $2.05, 
F.  0.  B.  coast. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — A  better  call  for  this  item  is 
noted  in  some  quarters  of  the  market,  with  coast  can¬ 
ners  showing  firm  price  views.  For  prompt  shipment, 
the  market  is  held  at  $1.20  and  up  for  fancy  Is,  $1.60 
for  2s,  $2.10  for  2V2S,  and  $7.00  for  10s,  with  the  eight- 
ounce  size  quoted  at  75  cents  per  dozen,  cannery. 

’COTS  QUIET — New  business  on  California  canned 
apricots  remain  slow,  with  the  market  unchanged.  For 
coast  shipment,  2V->s  are  held  at  $2.00  for  fancy,  $1.70 
for  choice,  $1.50  for  standards,  and  $1.30  for  seconds. 
No.  10s  are  quoted  out  at  $6.75  for  fancy,  $5.75  for 
choice,  $5.25  for  standards,  $4.25  for  waters,  and  $5.00 
for  solid  pack  pies. 

PEACHES — Distributors  are  well  covered  on  their 
requirements  for  cling  peaches,  and  additional  trading 
for  coast  shipment  is  sluggish.  The  market  is  showing 
a  steady  tone,  however,  with  prices  holding  as  follows : 
21/2S,  fancy,  $1.70;  choice,  $1.40;  standards,  $1.30; 
seconds,  $1.20;  2s,  fancy,  $1.35;  choice,  $1.20;  stan¬ 
dard,  $1.10;  Is,  fancy,  $1.15;  choice,  $1.00;  standards, 
90  cents;  10s,  fancy,  $5.75;  choice,  $5.10;  standards, 
$4.75 ;  waters,  $3.75 ;  solid  pack  pies,  $4.25.  Freestone 
peaches,  which  were  a  larger  pack  in  California  this 
year,  are  coming  in  for  more  buying  interest.  The 
market  on  this  variety  holds  as  follows:  2i/^s,  fancy, 
$1.60;  choice,  $1.45;  standards,  $1.30;  10s,  fancy, 
$5.65;  choice,  $5.00;  standards,  $4.60;  waters,  $3.50; 
solid  pack  pies,  $3.75  to  $4.00. 

PEARS — The  coast  market  for  pears  has  steadied 
somewhat,  and  more  buying  interest  is  being  shown. 
Canners  hold  the  market  for  2i/>s  at  $2.00  for  fancy, 
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$1.70  for  choice,  and  $1.55  for  standards,  with  2s 
quoted  at  $1.45  for  fancy,  $1.35  for  choice,  and  $1.20 
for  standards. 

SALMON — A  moderately  active  interest  in  salmon 
for  coast  shipment  is  being  shown  by  the  trade  here, 
continued  firmness  in  the  market  in  first  hands  tending 
to  strengthen  trade  confidence  in  the  market  position. 
Holders  of  fancy  Alaska  reds  continue  to  quote  $2.35 
per  dozen,  F.  O.  B.  coast,  with  medium  reds  at  $1.65. 
Pinks  are  steady  at  $1.10,  while  chums  are  $1.00.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  cohoes  at  $1.75  per  dozen  are  reported  from 
the  coast. 

SARDINES — With  some  2,000,000  cases  of  sardines 
already  packed  in  Maine  this  season,  canners  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  call  it  a  day.  The  market  has  continued  in 
steady  position,  with  a  predominant  percentage  of  the 
1935  pack  already  in  the  hands  of  distributors. 

jit 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Tomato  Packing  Closed,  Due  to  Killing  Frost  Throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley — Vegetable  Market  Firm,  Supply  Short — 
Strike  Boosting  Evaporated  Milk — Chicago  Importing  Frozen 
Blueberries — Patman-Robinson  Investigation. . 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  11,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER  —  On  Friday  last,  October  4,  a 
killing  frost  fell  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley 
which  brought  tomato  packing  practically  to  an 
end.  Here  and  there  are  a  few  districts  that  are  still 
running  in  a  very  small  manner  but — generallv  speak¬ 
ing,  it  can  be  said  that  the  tomato  pack  for  1935 
throughout  this  territory,  is  a  closed  issue. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Now  that  the  World  Series 
is  over,  the  local  trade  have  settled  down  to  their  more 
even  way.  All  the  wholesale  distributors  are  busy  but 
buying  has  not  been  as  heavy  as  some  had  figured  for 
the  first  part  of  October. 

TOMATOES — A  firmer  tendency  is  noted  at  pri¬ 
mary  points.  Few  indeed  are  the  Indiana  and  Ohio 
canners  now  willing  to  sell  No.  2  tin  standards  at  70 
cents.  By  far  the  large  majority  are  holding  at  721/2 
cents  and  upward.  No.  21/)  standards  are  quoted  at 
95  cents  to  $1.00  F.  0.  B.  factory.  No.  10  tins  are 
reported  scarce  and  held  firm  at  $3.50.  Buying,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  light. 

CORN — A  firmer  tone  is  noted  in  the  market.  70c 
for  No.  2  tin  standard  grade  is  bottom.  An  unfilled 
demand  prevails  for  No.  2  tin  and  No.  10  tins  whole 
grain  Golden  Bantam;  No.  2  tin  fancy  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  corn,  cream  style,  is  also  wanted.  The  corn  mar¬ 
ket  has  surely  fooled  some  of  the  wise-acres,  those  who 
predicted  that  it  was  going  to  the  dogs,  some  month 
or  more  ago. 

PEAS — A  little  business  is  being  booked  every  day 
but  the  total  volume  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
demand  that  ruled  in  the  early  summer. 


BEETS  —  It  seems  to  have  become  an  established 
fact  that  the  whole  grades,  particularly  in  the  No.  2 
and  No.  2i/>  tins  will  be  in  small  compass  throughout 
Wisconsin.  Some  of  the  buyers  are  Missouri-ish — 
meaning  have  to  be  shown,  but  sooner  or  later  they 
will  realize  this  scarcity.  No.  2  tin  cut  beets  as  well 
as  diced  and  sliced  grades  are  more  plentiful  and  the 
market  is  as  previously  reported. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  On  account  of  the 
higher  market  prevailing  in  Maryland,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  canners  have  marked  up  their  prices  with 
the  result  that  70c  for  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  is 
bottom  F.  0.  B.  factory  point  to  date.  The  market  is 
not  being  supported,  however,  at  these  figures. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Due  to  the  milk  strike  on 
fluid  milk,  the  evaporated  “game”  has  been  active.  The 
Government  is  purchasing  200,000  cases  and  reports 
have  it  that  Uncle  Sam  will  soon  be  buying  more.  The 
market  is  firm. 

SALMON — Chicago  is  awaiting  with  keen  interest 
the  development  of  the  canned  salmon  industry’s  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign — for  jobbing  as  well  as  retail  dis¬ 
tributors.  A  broadside  was  mailed  to  the  entire  trade 
last  week,  asking  for  suggestions,  ideas,  etc.  Every¬ 
one  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  proper  move  and  one  in 
the  right  direction. 

BLUEBERRIES — This  excellent  berry  has  (using 
the  common  expression  of  the  day)  come  to  town  or 
should  it  be  said — gone  to  town  ?  Anyway,  blueberries 
are  scarce  and  the  market  has  advanced  sharply.  It 
is  reported  that  few  indeed  are  unsold  in  first  hands, 
either  in  Maine  or  Canada.  No.  10  tin  blueberries 
were  sold  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week  at  $7.00 
F.  0.  B.  here.  Apparently  with  blueberries,  it  is  a — 
feast  or  famine. 

ANOTHER  ADVENTURE  IN  EATING  —  The 
same  four  couples  at  the  same  hostess’  table;  another 
bountiful  and  delightful  dinner  and — hot,  piping  hot 
biscuits.  Everyone  went  into  ecstasy  over  them. 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  all  when  the  hostess  said — 
those  are  pumpkin  biscuits.  The  golden  pumpkin  is 
surely  a  glorious  dessert  when  properly  prepared  in 
the — pumpkin  pie — but  whoever  heard  of — pumpkin 
biscuits  before  ?  Nothing  would  do  but  that  the  hostess 
give  everyone  the  recipe  and  thinking  that  the  readers 
of  The  Canning  Trade  would  like  to  have  it,  here  it  is : 
2  cups  flour,  1/2  teaspoon  salt,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  2 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  5  tablespoons  shortening, 
1/2  cup  canned  pumpkin,  5  tablespoons  milk.  Mix  and 
sift  flour,  salt,  sugar  and  baking  powder.  Cut  in  the 
shortening.  Add  the  pumpkin  and  mix  well.  Add 
milk.  Roll  out  on  a  well-floured  board.  Cut  with  bis¬ 
cuit  cutter  and  place  on  a  well-oiled  baking  sheet. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees  F.)  for  from  15  to  20 
minutes. 

CHICAGO  A  PORT — The  Motorship  Lutzen  reached 
Chicago  last  week  from  St.  Johns  Newfoundland  with 
a  full  cargo  of  frozen  blueberries.  To  the  Lutzen  goes 
the  credit  of  bringing  the  first  refrigerated  cargo  to 
Chicago  from  a  foreign  port. 
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PATMAN-ROBINSON  INVESTIGATION— Said  a 
prominent  visitor  to  the  Chicago  market  yesterday : 

“Why  doesn’t  the  Canners  Association  sponsor 
a  recommendation  that  these  investigations  in¬ 
clude  the  voluntary  groups,  retailer  owned  and 
co-operative  groups  as  well  as  the  corporate 
chains?  If  it  did,  another  million  dollar  scandal 
would  come  to  light.” 

In  further  conversation,  this  visitor  outlined  the 
thought  that  canners  generally,  big  ones  as  well  as  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  should  take  a  long  range  view  of  any  business 
tendered  him  by  a  chiseling  outfit  and  consider  his 
future  and  his  individual  business,  all  of  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  point  that  The  Canning  Trade  made  in 
their  Weekly  Review,  issue  October  7th  last,  and  which 
has  also  been  brought  out  in  this  column  upon  several 
occasions  that — A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BET¬ 
TER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Industry  Undergoing  Unprofitable  Season — Cool  Wea-> 
ther  Boosting  Sale  of  Oysters,  Producers  Increasing  Shucking 
Force,  Canning  Scheduled  to  Start  First  of  Year — Vegetable 
Canning  Season  Closed. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  11,  1935. 

HRIMP — The  seafood  cann(;ries  of  this  section 
were  idle  the  greater  part  of  last  week,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  shrimp,  but  presume  that  they’re  about 
getting  accustomed  to  it,  because  they  have  had  so 
many  idle  days  this  season.  The  strike  of  the  shrimp 
fishermen  closed  down  the  fac';ories  at  a  time  when 
shrimp  were  plentiful  and  since  then,  we’ve  had 
stormy  weather  and  scarcity  of  shrimp  that  has  all 
but  stopped  the  production  of  shrimp,  therefore  from 
present  indications  this  year  is  going  to  be  one  of  very 
light  shrimp  production  for  the  canneries  and  a  lean 
year  for  profits. 

The  canneries  were  able  to  work  themselves  a  little 
out  of  the  “Red”  last  year  and  while  they  expected  to 
do  the  same  this  year,  yet  they  have  been  greatly 
handicapped  thus  far  this  season  and  from  looks  of 
things,  they  will  be  lucky  to  break  even,  much  less 
show  a  profit. 

The  price  of  shrimp  has  held  up  well,  but  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  at  a  low  ebb,  which  naturally  runs  up 
the  cost  and  it  is  costing  the  factories  more  to  produce 
shrimp  this  year  than  last. 

The  canning  season  has  yet  some  weeks  to  run  and 
it  is  hoped  that  production  will  be  better  from  now  on. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  laige,  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  I’emains  cool  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  operated  all  last  \7eek  between  54  and  82 
degrees  daily,  which  is  a  touch  of  fall  weather. 

Yesterday  the  thermometer  took  a  dip  to  46  degrees 
and  did  not  go  any  higher  than  71  during  the  day. 


which  made  it  resemble  fall  weather  sure  enough,  but 
the  weatherman  has  predicted  warmer  weather  for 
today,  which  means  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  real 
fall  weather  yet.  However,  our  local  meteorologist  says 
that  the  reading  of  46  degrees  at  6  A.  M.  yesterday 
was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  here  for  October  7,  ex¬ 
cept  in  1889  when  45  degrees  were  reached,  so  no 
wonder  Mobile  shivered. 

This  cool  spell  has  boosted  the  sale  of  fresh  oysters 
considerably  and  some  of  the  producers  were  forced 
to  increase  their  shucking  force  a  hundred  per  cent  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  business. 

The  oysters  too  are  showing  up  in  better  shape, 
which  helps  to  sell  them. 

The  problem  of  oyster  producers  every  year  at  this 
time  is  the  procuring  of  extra  select  and  count  oysters, 
which  is  the  large  size  grade  of  oysters  and  this  year 
is  no  exception.  A  large  shell  at  this  time  of  the  year 
does  not  mean  a  larger  oyster  inside  of  the  shell  if  the 
oyster  is  poor,  because  a  good  part  of  the  poor  oyster 
is  a  bladder  filled  with  water,  which  water  it  looses 
after  the  oyster  is  opened,  thus  reducing  the  opened 
oyster  to  a  good  deal  less  size  than  it  was  when  it  was 
in  the  shell.  A  fat  oyster  that  is  plump,  completely 
fills  the  shell  and  when  it  is  opened,  it  does  not  lose  its 
size,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  extra  fat 
oysters,  it  will  spread  out  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
shell  and  it  looks  larger  than  the  inside  of  the  shell. 

With  high  tides  and  warm  weather  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  get  any  fat  oysters, 
hence  will  have  to  wait  till  cold  weather  sets  in  and 
low  tides  prevail. 

The  demand  for  cove  oysters  holds  up  well  and  can¬ 
ners  report  a  good  movement  of  them. 

The  canning  of  oysters  is  not  scheduled  to  start  in 
this  section  until  after  New  Year’s  and  from  the  looks 
of  things,  the  packers  will  be  cleaned  up  on  canned 
oysters  before  then. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  F.  0.  B. 
cannery. 

VEGETABLES — The  okra,  pimiento  and  tomato 
pack  is  over  with  in  this  section,  of  which  the  okra  is 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three,  as  not  much 
tomato  nor  pimientos  are  canned  here,  yet  the  prod¬ 
uct  turned  out  is  of  excellent  quality  and  meets  with 
ready  sale.  Perhaps  in  years  to  come,  tomatoes  and 
pimientos  will  be  more  extensively  cultivated  and  can¬ 
ned,  but  right  now  growers  devote  the  bulk  of  their 
acreage  to  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and  okra, 
thus  crowding  out  tomatoes  and  pimientos. 

The  vegetable  canneries  are  now  preparing  for  the 
canning  of  sweet  potatoes,  but  this  is  a  pack  that  the 
canners  of  this  section  have  learned  to  go  about  very 
cautiously,  due  to  the  fickleness  of  same,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  canners  only  can  sweet  potatoes  to  the 
amount  of  the  orders  that  they  have  booked  ahead, 
hence  the  pack  is  restricted. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Okra  and  tomato  is  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  for  No.  10.  Pimiento 
is  $2.50  per  dozen  for  four  ounce,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Peaches  Only  Item  Not  Firmly  Held — Labor  Troubles  in  Ship¬ 
ping — Rain  Damage — Tomato  Market  Quiet — Estimating  the 
Packs — Offering  Canned  Apples — Canning  Tomatoes  Under 
Rigid  Regulations — ^The  Olive  Control  Plan. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

San  Francisco,  October  10,  1935. 

Firmly  held — The  market  has  quieted  down 
somewhat  and  business  is  more  or  less  of  a  routine 
nature,  with  orders  rather  small  though  placed  with 
interesting  regularity.  Not  a  few  operators,  appar¬ 
ently,  are  planning  to  continue  the  policy  of  recent 
years,  that  of  permitting  canners  to  carry  the  stocks 
and  to  draw  upon  these  as  needed.  With  almost  the 
sole  exception  of  peaches.  Coast  canned  products  are 
firmly  held  and  these  do  not  show  the  weakness  in 
evidence  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  low  prices  of  the  early 
season  have  about  vanished  and  the  situation  is  now 
dominated  by  the  more  stable  interests. 

INCREASED  FREIGHTS— Shipping  difficulties  are 
materializing  and  buyers  are  being  called  upon  to  pay 
heavier  transportation  costs  than  in  many  years. 
Early  in  the  month,  substantial  increases  were  made  in 
the  coast-to-coast  water  rates  and  there  is  now  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  tie-up  of  shipping  as  a  result  of  labor  diffi¬ 
culties,  making  use  of  the  more  costly  rail  facilities 
necessary.  Several  steamship  lines  have  voluntarily 
retired  from  business  temporarily,  owing  to  high  oper 
ating  costs,  and  loading  of  cargo  at  Coast  ports  has 
been  halted  in  many  instances  by  labor  disputes.  Ex¬ 
porters  are  finding  it  advisable  to  add  war  insurance 
which,  of  course,  adds  to  the  expense. 

RAIN  DAMAGE  —  A  rather  heavy  rain  visited 
Northern  and  Central  California  during  last  week, 
causing  considerable  damage,  especially  to  drying 
fruits.  Some  damage  has  also  been  done  to  tomatoes, 
but  the  storm  has  been  followed  by  warmer  weather 
and  this  may  be  offset  by  improved  growing  conditions. 
The  size  of  the  California  pack  depends  entirely  upon 
weather  conditions  the  rest  of  the  month,  the  Septem¬ 
ber  showing  having  been  rather  disappointing. 

TOMATOES — The  canned  tomato  market  is  quiet, 
with  buyers  not  especially  anxious  to  place  further 
business  and  with  packers  not  attempting  to  push  sales 
under  the  present  unsettled  packing  conditions.  In 
fact,  quite  a  few  of  the  larger  packers  are  out  of  the 
market  for  the  time  being,  having  withdrawn  most  of 
the  items  in  the  list,  especially  standards. 

PACK  FIGURES  —  Estimates  of  Coast  packs  this 
year  are  commencing  to  make  an  appearance  but  final 
figures  will  not  be  out  until  early  in  1936,  and  then 
only  the  California  figures  may  be  expected,  packers  in 
the  Northwest  having  adopted  the  policy  of  keeping 
their  pack  figures  a  secret.  The  present  outlook  is  for 
a  pack  of  about  1,500,000  cases  of  apples,  mostly  in  the 
Northwest.  The  apricot  pack,  mostly  made  in  Cali¬ 


fornia,  will  run  close  to  2,000,000  cases,  while  that  of 
peaches,  also  packed  largely  in  California,  will  total 
about  10,000,000  cases.  This  figure  includes  free¬ 
stones,  as  well  as  clings.  The  output  of  pears  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  less  than  4,000,000  cases.  The  pineapple 
pack,  according  to  advices  from  the  Islands,  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  9,500,000  cases,  possibly  a  little 
more,  in  addition  to  about  2,500,000  cases  of  juice. 
The  output  of  snap  beans  will  be  about  1,300,000  cases. 
The  pack  of  tomatoris  and  tomato  products  is  still  a 
question  and  too  much  depends  on  weather  conditions 
to  make  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate.  There  is  a 
good  acreage  and  packing  facilities  have  been  increas¬ 
ed,  but  the  output  to  date  is  below  expectations. 

APPLES — Coast  pack  apples  are  being  quoted  quite 
generally  at  $3.25  for  No.  10  solid  pack,  but  there  have 
been  offerings  made  at  $3.00.  Most  of  the  business  is 
being  done  at  the  regular  figure,  with  the  market  in 
good  shape. 

STRICT — The  new  tomato  inspection  regulations  in 
California  are  getting  a  good  test  this  season,  with  the 
uneven  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  the  recent  rains. 
Packing  is  being  carried  on  under  stricter  inspection 
than  ever  before,  with  an  inspector  stationed  in  each 
plant  and  six  supervising  inspectors  in  the  field  under 
the  direction  of  Milton  P.  Duffy.  The  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  nade  an  effort  to  have  cannery  inspec¬ 
tion  transferred  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but 
this  was  left  under  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health.  The  financing  of  inspection  is  made  manda¬ 
tory  on  all  packers.  The  new  regulations  were  to  have 
become  effective  September  14,  but  packers  voluntarily 
inaugurated  the  plan  with  the  opening  of  the  season. 

OLIVES — In  connection  with  the  olive  control  plan 
which  limits  the  pack  of  ripe  olives  this  season  to 
400,000  cases,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  applies  only 
to  ripe  olives  packed  in  tins.  It  does  not  apply  to  bulk 
packs,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  volume,  nor 
does  it  affect  the  packs  made  in  glass.  Growers  and 
packers  are  new  working  out  a  plan  whereby  a  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  may  bring  about  a  larger  consumption 
of  this  fruit.  It  is  expected  that  $50,000  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  this  purpose  the  first  year,  with  a  larger 
sum  in  succeeding  years.  Oscar  Hoffman,  for  a  time 
manager  of  the  California  Olive  Association,  following 
the  completion  of  his  work  with  the  cling  peach  mar¬ 
keting  organization,  has  tendered  his  resignation  and 
the  work  is  being  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Hilda  Lindrose, 
for  years  secretary  of  the  Association.  J.  J.  Hoey  has 
returned  to  the  olive  industry  and  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newly  organized  growers’  protective 
league. 

*  *  * 

IRVING  GRANICHER,  of  the  sales  department  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  enjoying  a  belated  vacation  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  where  he  is  completely  out  of  touch  with  market 
news. 
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SPINACH  PRODUCTION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Crust  Preve7ition. — With  soils  that  tend  to  form  a 
hard  crust  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  over  newly  planted 
acreages  with  a  roller  after  a  rain.  This  should  be 
done  only  before  the  seedlings  have  emerged  or  while 
they  are  still  small. 

Cultivation. — Spinach  plants  have  a  much-branded, 
spreading  root  system,  with  the  majority  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  roots  from  2  to  10  inches  below  the  soil  surface. 
Cultivation  must  therefore  be  very  shallow,  especially 
after  the  plants  reach  some  size,  and  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  only  when  weed  control  is  necessary ;  two  or  three 
cultivations  are  usually  given.  Shallow  weed  cutters 
are  used,  with  a  two  or  four-row  riding  cultivator,  a 
hand  wheel-hoe,  or  special  implements  designed  for  use 
on  raised  beds. 

Cultivation  to  form  a  soil  mulch  after  a  light  rain 
may  do  more  harm  than  good  for  it  may  cause  a  great¬ 
er  loss  of  moisture ;  it  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
weed  control. 

Irrigation. — Spinach  should  grow  rapidly  and  with¬ 
out  a  check  until  harvested.  It  therefore  requires  an 
adequate  supply  of  moisture  throughout  its  season. 
Since  the  root  system  is  confined  mainly  to  the  upper 
foot  of  soil,  frequent  rains  or  frequent  irrigations  are 
necessary  for  maximum  production,  especially  with 
light  sandy  soils  of  low  water-holding  capacity.  Crops 
planted  on  raised  beds  may  be  irrigated  by  the  furrow 
method  if  the  land  is  sufficiently  level.  This  is  the 


usual  practice  with  late  spring,  summer,  and  fall  mar¬ 
ket  crops. 

The  canning  crops  planted  on  the  flat  depend  on  rain¬ 
fall  for  their  moisture.  Often  this  is  insufficient  for 
best  growth  during  March  and  early  April.  Within 
the  last  few  years  some  growers  have  used  a  portable 
overhead  sprinkling  system  with  success.  As  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  in  growing  spinach  for  the  cannery  is 
usually  small,  this  added  expense  should  be  avoided  by 
earlier  planting  and  by  selection  of  soils  with  a  better 
moisture  supply  if  possible.  Overhead  sprinkling  may 
also  cause  an  increase  and  spread  of  downy  mildew. 

(To  be  continued) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
October  1,  193.5,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au^st  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  1.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  1. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  1.  Judge,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 


ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1935. 

(Seal)  HARRY  W.  KLUTH,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  3rd,  1937.) 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  sriven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flsuree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Hoirard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  oar  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . .  .......  t2.66 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  ™....  — ~ 

Large.  No.  2% . . . .  .»»...  t2.66 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . _.....  ~.~_ 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.60  ....__ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  t2.10 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.16  ........ 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.20  .... 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.30 

t2.00 


.46 

.80 

2.86 

.65 


14.00 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

BBANSt 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.25  12.75 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10....  4.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00 

LIMA  BBANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.36  ....... 

No.  10  .  6.76 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  ......_ 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  ........ 

No.  10  . - .  4.26  _ 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 72t^  t.76 

No.  10  .  3.76  13.76 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 66  ....... 

BEETSI 

Baby  No.  2 .  1.30  _ 

Whole.  No.  2 . 90  _ 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1.10  _ 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.26  _ 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Cut.  No.  2Mi .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.26  _ 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  _ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . . 

CARROTSI 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . . «... 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 

CORNS 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standud,  No.  2..„ . .  . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  5.25 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 87'/^ 

Standard,  No.  2  . 82i/ij 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .80 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00 

HOMlNYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  _ .70 

No.  10  .  2.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2..............« . 76 


.76 

'7f6 


.86 


.95 


t.95 


t.72V2 


Fancy,  No.  2-.. . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  8s............... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s..„ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.76 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2^^ . 70 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . ..........,.7J......7..........!"  2!6() 


tl.60 

tL36 


.62%, 


t.76 

t.70 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2»« . —  — 

No.  2%  . 67%  t.70 

No.’  io’’!!!!!!7."!!.'7"Z!7”"™.’.’"7!"".’!  "ijio  Z™. 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . 72%........ 

No.  2%  .  1.00  t.97% 

No."  ioT!7!!Z!!"Z.7.".'.'.'.'.".".'.".'.'.'.'.'.“^^  T20  13.25 

California,  f.  o.  h.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.lOO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.16 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . . .  .  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomato^) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 82%  t.85 

No.  3  . 96  t.96 

No.  10  .  2.80  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  .  3.26 

F.  O.  B. ,  Factory . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2%  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Wctorv . 

No.  3  . : . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  .  2.86 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.75  12.75 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 40  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.60  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . .  ........ 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.'  2%‘'‘.*7.7.’.’!.7.’.’.'.’!.'!7“!”.’™7!"Z7!Z  i.’io  .Z’Z 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


.60 

.60 

.70 

.70 


3.00  . 

.42%  t.45 

.40  . 

.65  . 

.62%  t.62% 

.90  . 

.87%  t.90 

.96  _ 

.92%  t.95 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

•iichiKan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


3.00  t3.25 

sidij  .zr. 


2.60  tl.76 
-  t2.00 


....... 

.....  6.00 

........ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

— 

......  - - 

........ 

I 

I 

Maine.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2, 
White  Syrup,  No.  2............... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


6.60  t6.00 
1.06  . 


5.00 


t2.26 

t2.40 

t2.60 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice. _ .... 

No.  2  Juice. - 

No.  6  Jniee~»....~. 


CANNED  FRUITS— (k>ntinaed 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  . 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.76  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  tl.60 

Fancy  .  t2.00 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.76  t6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.50  tl.30 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.65  tl.40 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  tl.70 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 _ _  ........  _...... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . „....„ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  5.00  t5.50 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Elxtra,  No.  2% .  2.10  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  fl.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . .  . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  t6.76 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  6.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2. 
Standard,  Water,  No.  10. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.55  t2.35 

No.  10s  . . .  8.75  tS.OO 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  t2.10 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  t6.60 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  t3.25 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  tl.96 

OYSTERS* 

Standard.  4  oz . 1.00  . 

6  oz .  1.10  tl.lO 

8  oz .  1.86  . . 

10  oz.  .  2.10  t2.10 

Selects,  6  oz....„......„ . _....  ........ 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.43  t2.35 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.83  tl.75 

Flat,  No.  1 .  2.03  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.20  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.08  tl.lO 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 85  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.08  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 1.85  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.03  tl.05 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 1.22%........ 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . .*. .  1.10  tl.lO 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  tl.l6 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil.  keyless .  3.26  t3.16 

%  Oil.  keys .  8.60  t3.45 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  8.90  t3.80 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.86  t2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s .  2.95  f2.76 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White.  %8  .  7.80  _ 

White.  Is  .  13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.86  ....... 

Blue  Fin.  Is .  . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  ........ 

Striped,  %s  . .  4.60  ........ 

Striped.  Is  .  8.00  ........ 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy......— .  4.16  ....... 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy. . 6.26  t6.00 

Yellow,  Is  11.(0  ,,,, I m, 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simooc,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SO  YOU’D  BETTER 

“I  presume — ah — every  one  heah  dresses  for  din¬ 
ner?” 

“I  charge  extra  for  meals  served  in  bed,”  said  the 
boarding-house  keeper. 

NO  LUCK 

“Jessie,  I  have  told  you  again  and  again  not  to  speak 
when  older  persons  are  talking,  but  wait  until  they 
stop.” 

“I’ve  tried  that,  mummy,  but  they  never  do  stop.” 

FORCED  TO  LIBERALITY 

“Am  dere  anybody  in  de  congregation  what  desires 
prayer  for  dere  sins?”  asked  the  colored  preacher. 

“Yassuh,”  shouted  Brother  Johnson.  “Ah’s  a 
spen’thrif’ ;  Ah  throws  mah  money  ’round  reckless.” 

“We  will  all  join  in  prayer  for  Brudder  Johnson,” 
said  the  pastor,  “jes’  after  de  collection  plate  have  been 
passed.” 

POSER 

“Why  does  a  woman  say  she’s  been  shopping  when 
she  hasn’t  bought  a  thing?” 

“Why  does  a  man  say  he’s  been  fishing  when  he 
hasn’t  caught  anything?” 

STATISTICS  ARE  WONDERFUL 

“Why  in  the  world  did  you  ever  write  a  policy  on  a 
man  98  years  old?”  asked  the  indignant  insurance  in¬ 
spector. 

“Well,”  explained  the  new  agent,  “I  looked  in  the 
census  report  and  found  there  were  only  a  few  people 
of  that  age  who  die  each  year.” 

IT’S  ODD 

Kind  Gent — “Do  you  know  what  happens  to  little 
boys  who  smoke?” 

Small  Boy — “Yes,  I  do.  Why  every  time  they  go 
anywhere  to  have  a  quiet  smoke,  they  get  bothered  by 
rude  old  men.” 

OUTSMARTED 

“Hey,  the  guy  that  sold  me  this  donkey  lied  like  the 
mischief.  He  told  me  the  animal  would  bring  me  $25 
any  day.” 

“Well,  won’t  he?” 

“Naw.  I  let  him  out  of  the  stable  three  times  and 
he  hasn’t  brought  it  yet.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Daskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  <3an  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks.  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  (jo.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers.  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
Field  Warehousing. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ird. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  ^!d. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Jll. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehman  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spiague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Storage  &  Warehousing. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  (Jo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (}o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Ck>.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 


TANKS.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C!o.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Sco.t  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
Warehousing  &  Storage. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cledarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (^rp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


Built  in  two  sizes— Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket. 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc, 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 


Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

.TS.  BALTIMORE^  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


It  was  an  old  Greek  custom,  but  •  today 

’’NATIONAL”  CANS  and  ’’NATIONAL” 
SERVICE  cut  a  wide  path  thru  the  doubts  and 
delays  of  Cannery  schedules. 

Cutting  thru  to  GREATER  EFFICIENCY  at  the 
Cannery  is  an  old  ’’NATIONAL”  custom. 

CA  M  C  A  WHENEVER  •  WHEREVER 
ri  O  ^  THERE’S  A  PACK  ! 


<UTTIN< 

THRU 

...WITH  THEIR 
<HARIOT  KNIVES! 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  HEW  TORE 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  ‘Inc.’ 


One  ei  Amevica's  Largest  Ganmakers 

SALES  OFnCES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  TORE  CITT  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOELTN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  *  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANT  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICEpSII  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


